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GOOD deal of the hostile criticism directed against the new 
A international currency plan in the House of Commons was due 
to the obscurity of the White Paper, and in particular to a belief that 
it involved a return to the gold standard. Lord Keynes’ speech 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday should dispel uneasiness. 
The proposed arrangements remove the dangers that were 
associated with the old gold standard. Under the plan the 
external value of sterling will have to conform to its internal 
value, as determined by our own monetary policy, and not the 
other way round. As soon as the world begins to recover from the 
first period of chaos, when strict controls will be essential, trade 
will be able to benefit from conditions in which the currencies 
of one country can be converted into other currencies with a 
reasonable assurance of stability. It is of the first importance to us 
to be able to sell to one country and use the proceeds to buy 
from others. Hope lies in multilateral trade agreements, not 
bilateral. Moreover, the wheels of trade, as Lord Keynes 
put it, will be oiled by a great addition to the world’s stock 
of monetary reserves. ‘These reserves will meet the first shock 
of depression conditions; and it is of the greatest importance 
that the Americans should agree to a measure of protection against 
the absorption of the rest of the world’s reserves in meeting the 
claims of a creditor country which insisted on exporting more than 
it imported. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the creation of an international organisation which would both 
exercise routine functions and afford opportunities for expert discus- 
sion and joint decisions. As for the suggestion that what matters 
most is not currency but trade, and that commercial problems 
should be settled first, the answer, of course, is that both problems 
must be solved, but that the solution of one of them will help in 
the solution of the other. In fact, the new plan, on the assumption 
—an important one—that it is understood in the same sense by 
all the parties to it, creates many of the conditions necessary to 
the reconstruction of international trade. There is every reason 
to be gratified that the Americans have gone. so far along the 
road of monetary co-operation. If the United States accepts the 
Scheme it would be a disaster for us to reject it, 
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Greek Unity 

Friends of Greece’ everywhere will rejoice at the unanimous 
decision of the 25 delegates from all — parties who met 
in the Lebanon to put aside their destrucuve differences and rally 
round the Government of national unity which M. Papandreou 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


has been instructed to form. The message which the leaders 
of the three principal parties within Greece have sent to Mr. 
Churchill reveals alike regret at the depiorable results of faction 
and eagerness for unity in the struggle against the enemy. The 
conference was a notable triumph for M. Papandreou, who suc- 
ceeded in diverting the minds of the delegates from their differences 
to the overwhelming necessity of acting together and with the 
Allies in the interests of the stricken people of Greece. The 
delegates have denounced the recent mutiny in the Fleet as a 
crime, and have agreed to unite their efforts under the new national 
Government in restoring military discipline and suppressing 
terrorism, and to return as a Government at the earliest possible 
moment to feed the people, restore order and proceed to the framing 
of a new constitution on democratic lines. M. Papandreou has 
succeeded in winning the confidence of this diverse assembly. He 
has appealed to patriotism and realistically stressed the need for 
immediate action and for purging the armed forces of political in- 
fluences. King George of the Hellenes has lost no time in entrust- 
ing him with the task of forming the new Government, and this, it 
is clear, will be composed of men drawn from all the parties which 
recently were so deeply at variance. This act of leadership has 
been performed just in time. It has averted the tragedy of a 
Greece torn between factions as the moment of liberation approaches, 
and affords the hope of setting up a Government which will be 
genuinely democratic. What the Greeks needed was a strong -and 
respected personality, and this they seem to have found in M. 
Papandreou. 


Bulgaria and the Nazis 

Among all the satellites of Germany, Bulgaria has given the 
appearance of being the slowest to read the signs of the times, 
but that is perhaps because she has most to lose by a victory of 
the Allies ; for the defeat of Germany means the end of her acquisi- 
tive policy on Greek territory. But the Russian victories, followed 
by the Soviet Government’s warning to Bulgaria, have combined 
to produce a profound impression on the Bulgarian people and a 
vacillating policy on the part of the Government. The latter is 
illustrated by the refusal of the three Regents to obey Hitler’s 
summons to attend his at’Ber.chtesgaden followed by the departure 
of one of their number u.ither after all. It was, however, 
in deference to Germany, and perhaps after a rebuff from Russia, 
that the Prime Minister, Bojilov, was required to resign; but his 
successor was not that most ardent of all pro-Germans, Tsankov, 
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but his associate Kalfov, who, without being so conspicuous a 
supporter of Nazi interests, can be counted on to do what the 
Germans desire. Germany doubtless has net forgotten that the 
defection of Bulgaria was the beginning of the end in the last war. 
She is intent on brow-beating its rulers, who have really burnt their 
boats, and tightening her grip before the summer campaigns begin. 
She is reported to be pouring fresh troops into the country. She 
$s now in the position when she has to !ook over her shoulders 
to see what is happening in the rear. Unity has been restored 
among the Greeks. Tito has an established position in Yugoslavia. 
Turkey may, after all, feel impelled by self-interest to abandon 
neutrality. And already the Russians are in Rumania. Germany 
expects at any moment to be engaged on three fronts in Europe, 
and the Balkans are a fourth potential fighting area fn which it is 
impossible to say how the front would lie, or what communications 
are safe. 


General Smuts’s Survey 

Throughout his life General Smuts has revealed himself as one 
of those rare statesmen who is never so immersed in the particular 
as not to be aware of the background of the whole; and con- 
versely never so absorbed in generalisation as not to see within 
it the individual—the “common man,” whom he extolled in his 
striking speech at Birmingham last week. From the war “on 
three fronts” in Europe—the earliest possible ending of which is 
imperative in the interests of suffering Europeans—he passed to 
the war in the Pacific; and from both of these to the subsequent 
peace and reconstruction of world society. Here again the apostle 
of holism was taking the planetary view. He considered the 
new significance, within the new order, of the society centred in 
the western hemisphere, and the stirring of Asia from her “age- 
long slumbers,” but only to remind us—as one speaking from the 
distances of South Africa—that Europe remains the “ heart of the 
cause of man, the source of our concepts of progress.” It may be 
thought that he was moving beyond even the present swift move- 
ment of events when he spoke of a United States or Commonwealth 
of Europe, but it was worth insisting that we should still look 
to this continent as a main pillar of the new peaceful order. In 
his wide survey of the whole world and several generations of the 
human species, he appeared to be searching for an impelling, 
underlying motive, which he found in the instinctive movement away 
from the frustration of the recent past towards a better social 
order. In his view what has sustained men and women in the fight 
is the belief in the right to home, food, health, education and work— 
a right which it has become the paramount duty of statesmanship 
10 guarantee them. When General Smuts says that, he means 
not only in Britain and South Africa, but everywhere. 


A Policy for World Trade 

A report on World Trade “by business men for business men,” 
just issued by the British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, is a clear, precise, yet comprehensive survey 
of problems which, complex as they are, are recognised as being 
of fundamental human interest. It approaches an immense field of 
inguiry with certain assumptions about human nature and Govern- 
ments. It requires a return of common sense and common decency 
and good neighbourliness between men and nations, and its case rests 
on the hypothesis that Governments can justify confidence in peace 
and seek the greatest measure of common good. It urges that no 
better beginning could be made than an agreement for the mutual 
lowering of tariff barriers between the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States. It considers the transition 
stage from war to peace conditions, with controls being gradually 
relaxed, and requires that during this and the subsequent period 
the concept of adequate nutrition for all should be the mainspring 
of economic policy, which must rest on expanding world production 
and exchange. The desired ends, it is maintained, can only 
be attained by a system of private enterprise and under conditions in 
which all will have access to a world market without favour or 


discrimination. The evils to be overcome are those of trade 
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restricuons and unfair competition—high tariffs, quotas, exchange 
control, competitive currency, depreciation, &c. ; and the interesting 
Suggestion is made that the principal Governments should adopt 
an Economic Code which should govern trading relations between 
nations. These and other essential points are discussed in the 
report in considerable detail and with rare clarity. It is in effect an 
explanation of what can be done in the international sphere when a 
number of nations have recourse to knowledge, reasonableness and 
good will. The war-time association of the United ‘Nations affords 
a starting-point. It is of the essence of the matter that Govern- 
ments should be forming their plans and getting to work while the 
condition of the world is still fiuid. 


Another Social Security Scheme 

The scheme of, family allowances and social security prepared 
by Lady Rhys-Williams, and adopted by the Women’s Liberal 
Federation last November, has now been commended to the study 
of the Liberal Party by the Council of the Party Organisation, 
It has some claim to be simpler as well as more comprehensive 
than the Beveridge proposals. It is now republished in an amended 
form, with full statistical trimmings and the solid backing of 
Liberal economists. Its essential features are (1) a self-supporting 
system linking social security with income-tax allowances, and a 
weekly insurance payment of 2s. Income-tax would be, deducted 
at a standard rate from all incomes, including wages; (2). allow- 
ances to be paid in cash for all housewives (£1 a week), children 
(10s. a week each), and old persons (£1 a week), without means 
3) personal allowance for wage-earners to be paid only as 
offsets against income-tax due. Unemployed workers would draw 
their allowance from the Insurance Fund. The finance of this 
ingenious scheme is bound to arouse discussion. It would effect 
a redistribution of income, not merely as at present as between 
rich and poor, but also between the. individuals at each level of 
income, in proportion as they have, or have not, dependants 10 
support. If adopted, it would fill in some of the gaps left by the 
Beveridge plan. Like the Beveridge proposals, it would need to be 
supplemented by some special arrangement if the family problems 
of the £1,000 to £2,000 a year class are to be attacked. 


Pure Milk 

In moving the second reading of the Milk and Dairies Bill, Mr. 
Hudson made out a strong case for transferring to the Ministry 
of Agriculture the duties of inspecting premises and methods of 
milk production. At a moment when it is a matter of urgent 
national policy to increase the production and consumption of 
milk, it is more than ever necessary to secure a supply that will 
everywhere be clean and wholesome, and put an end to con- 
ditions under which at present so much unreliable, not to say 
dirty, milk reaches the consumers. This question is not primarily 
a local one. The milk produced in one district is often transported 
daily to consumers a hundred or more miles away. The con- 
sumer in London or Birmingham is at the mercy of the zeal or 
lack of zeal of many distant local authorities. It is natura! and 
proper that the department which is responsible for the livestock 
improvement schemes and for grading up the national dairy herds, 
and intends to have every herd inspected annually by veterinary 
surgeons, should undertake the task of imposing uniform sanitary 
standards on the milk production centres, and seeing that the 
required conditions are carried out. This is a question of national 
health depending on the adoption of national standards, and it should 
rightly be in the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture. The opposi- 
tion to the Bill arose not from any hostility to its purpose, but from 
fear that the powers of local authorities were being whittled away. 
But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Many of the local 
authorities have not proved capable of coping with the scandal of 
milk which is impure at the source. Under the Ministry we shall 
be sure of one standard which will be imposed on all the dairy 
farmers, and nothing less will restore confidence in the quality 
of that food which of all foods is the most indispensable to 
nutrition and health. 
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MR. CHURCHILL SUMS UP 


HE Prime Minister's statement on foreign affairs on Wednes- 
day was comprehensive in its scope and encouraging in its 
content. It may not satisfy clamant critics who are deploring the 
absence of a British foreign policy and demanding what is called 
a British lead to match an alleged American and an alleged Russian 
Jead, without, however, specifying the nature of the policy or the 
direction of the lead. This is, in fact, no moment for national 
jeads. Mr. Churchill very properly refused to give one even in 
regard to a matter on which there is so much identity of view 
as the creation of an international organisation. The Prime Minis- 
ters’ Conference, in which the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
is not a negligible factor, pronounced decisively on this, though 
in prudently general terms, when it advocated a world organisa- 
tion to maintain peace and security, endowed with the necessary 
power and authority to prevent aggression and violence. That 
clearly represents the policy of this country. But the same subject 
is at present being discussed in the United States between Mr. 
Cordell Hull and a panel of members of both Houses, non-party 
in character, and it is not to be supposed that the question is 
being overlooked at Mosccw. What it is essential to evolve is a 
United Nations policy regarding the post-war League, not a collec- 
tion of national policies, diffzring perhaps substantially in detail, 
however similar in fundamental aims. The Prime Ministers went 
far beyond the practice, though not so far beyond the theory, of 
the existing League when they spoke of the new body being 
“endowed with the necessary power and authority to prevent 
aggression and violence,” and Mr. Churchill used almost identical 
language in foreshadowing a world order equipped with all neces- 
sary power to prevent future wars. It is improbable that either 
the United States or Russia would quarre! with this declaration 
of common purpose, but on the details of its application opinions 
might well be discrepant; it is extremely desirable therefore 
that national spokesmen should for th: moment confine them- 
selves, as Mr. Churchill did, to the general. 

On foreign policy as distinct from the conduct of the war the 
Prime Minister said relatively little, in view of the need for 
complete concentration on the vast and decisive conflict imme- 
diately at hand. He was indeed much less specific about the 
shape and structure of the post-war world than he has been in 
certain previous utterances, notably in the broadcast address he 
delivered just a year ago. It is not to be supposed that such 


questions are being ignored in Whitehall or Downing Street— 


by the time these words are read Mr. Eden may have made some 
reference to them in winding up the debate—but at the moment 
foreign policy means principally and almost exclusively the exer- 
cise of influence on various Allied States with a view to increas- 
ing the efficiency of their contribution to victory. Influence does 
not mean pressure, and it is sometimes exercised in vain. The 
Prime Minister was perfectly candid about his disillusionment with 
Turkey. What he said about her did not suffice to explain her 
vacillation fully, but the only adequate conclusion is that the 
Turkish Government has been playing the historic game of the 
Oriental haggler, seeking the maximum for itself and giving the 
minimum in return. That in this case does not quite mean 
nothing, for Turkey has, it is true, stopped supplies of chrome 
to Germany and increased the supplies of that indispensable 
mineral to ourselves. But having received £20,000,000 worth of 
war-supplies during 1943 alone to enable her to make war, she 
has let it be plainly seen that she has no intention of making war. 
If she had, the situation in the Balkans might be substantially 
different from what it is. As things are, the war in the Balkans 
will go on without her, and the peace, of course, be made without 
her. That is her choice, not ours, and it disables her completely 
from building any hopes on a relationship that was for some time 


regarded as meriting the name of alliance. Turkey can claim 
nothing, beyond what she has already received, at the hands of 
Britain or Russia or the United States. That may be a satisfactory 
position for her, but it is hard to think so. 

Fortunately the Prime Minister was able to take a hopeful view 
of a Balkan campaign in which the prospect of Turkish assistance 
must be written off. In both Greece and Yugoslavia politics and 
war have been inextricably and disastrously intermingled, but in 
both countries it would seem as though the- worst were past. 
New Governments, more widely representative in character, are 
in process of formation in both countries, and dispersal of effort, 
or worse, should quickly disappear. The blackness of the picture 
Mr. Churchill painted of Greece’s anarchic feuds down to a few 
weeks ago made the more impressive the assurance he was able 
to give of the success of the Lebanon conference and his estimate 
of M. Papandreou’s prospects of success in the formation of a 
representative national Government. In that respect Greece has 
moved a little faster than Yugoslavia, but the Prime Minister was 
able to impart the news that the Puritch Government had resigned, 
and that in the next administration General Mihailovitch, at 
present War Minister, would have no place. That is a matter 
for the Yugoslavs themselves, but there is no doubt that the 
British Government approves the decision. It is well known that 
this country. has been sending supplies to Marshal Tito and not 
to General Mihailovitch, and the Prime Minister gave the reason 
bluntly. Mihailovitch, he said, had not been fighting the enemy, 
and some of his subordinates had made accommodation with the 
Germans. The decision to support Marshal Tito exclusively was 
taken on military grounds, but it was bound to have some political 
repercussions. If the new Yugoslav Cabinet, even though it 
cannot, as a Government out of touch with opinion in Yugoslavia, 
command Marshal Tito’s unreserved support, is at any rate 
regarded by him and his followers as sympathethic, a new unity 
in the forces opposing the enemy in Yugoslav territory should be 
attained, and with the same result achieved in the Greek camp, 
and events in Italy precluding any reinforcement of the invader 
in the Balkans, the Prime Minister is justified in his prediction 
of victory there without the help of Turkey. 

But Western Europe is net second in interest or importance to 
Eastern. At any moment indeed it may leap into a prominence 
which for the moment will secure it a monopoly of public atten- 
tion everywhere. On that aspect of the situation, the military, 
Mr. Churchill had nothing to say. On the political he had much 
—about both France and Spain. What he said about the latter 
country deserves to be seriously weighed. The risk of Spain’s 
adopting an attitude which would involve the Allies in grave 
dangers, if not disasters, was at one time serious in the extreme. 
It is completely non-existent today. That is no doubt due largely 
to the turn of the tide of war in the Allies’ favour, but great credit 
must be given, and the Prime Minister rightly and generously 
gave it, to the patient and successful diplomacy of Sir Samuel 
Hoare at Madrid. This country desires friendly relations with 
Spain as Spain, and, apart from a handful! of emotionalists, no 
more claims the right to interfere in Spain’s internal affairs than 
it would countenance Spanish attempts at interference in our 
own. Mr. Churchill registered his disapproval of derisive or 
insulting attacks on General Franco, and no one who realises 
the desirability of the observance of certain decencies in inter- 
national intercourse will differ from him. But there is another 
subject—the recognition of the French Committee of National 
Liberation as a French Provisional Government—on which there 
will be less unanimity. The submission that we cannot at this 
stage impose any Government on the people of France may be 
well enough so far as it goes, but there is adequate evidence that 
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the people of France, outside those circles which acknowledge 
Vichy, is looking in expectation and confidence towards Algiers, 
and is more than ready to have the Algiers administration “ im- 
roced” on it. Moreover the Algiers administration has made it 
abundantly clear that its first task when France is cleared of the 
enemy will be to give the people of France the opportunity cf 
electing a Government constitutionally for itself. The possible 
risk of-seeming to prejudge French opinion is far less than the 
very grave risk of alienating the Committee of National Liber:tion 
and the French troops fighting so gallantly in its name on the 
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Hitler Line. However, General de Gaulle is coming to Londop 
on the Prime Minister’s invitation, and as Mr. Churchill saig 
“there is nothing like talking things over.” That suggests at 
least that the Prime Minister is keeping his mind open. The 
French Committee of National Liberation is no negligible body, 
It is growing steadily in influence and prestige, and its whole- 
hearted co-operation both in achieving victory and in facing post- 
war problems is worth securing—as it only will be if its reasonable 
claim to be regarded as the Provisional Government of France is 
ungrudgingly accepted. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE was a time when Dr. Benes, the President of Czecho- 

slovakia, hoped to spend his sixtieth birthday, which falls on 
Sunday, in Prague. Events have not moved quite fast enough for that, 
but at least the President is justified in believing that this is the last 
birthday he will spend in exile. Russian armies are on the Czecho- 
slovak frontier, and when once the eastern offensive is renewed, the 
beginning of the liberation of Czechoslovak territory, and its adminis- 
tration by a Czechoslovak Commission on the lines laid down in the 
recent agreement with the Soviet Union, may be immediate. Dr. 
Benes himself is an essential—it would be just to say the essential— 
part of his country’s history. Before the war of 1914 he was work- 
ing ceaselessly for the extension of the rights of Bohemia within the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire ; during that war he and T. G. Masaryk 
and Siefanik were the triumvirate on whom Czechoslovakia’s hopes 
of independence were based ; on the creation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, when Masaryk became its first President, Benes inevitably 
became its first Foreign Minister, and, as inevitably, when Masaryk 
resigned in 1935, Benes succeeded to the highest office. While the 
position of some of the exiled Governments has been equivocal, and 
the reception they may meet with on their return to their home 
lands after the war remains uncertain, no one doubts that Dr. Benes 
will be confirmed in office by universal acclaim when he submits 
himself, as I believe he intends to do, to the decision of his fellow- 
countrymen. He has maintained in London a capable skeleton 
Government, in perpetual touch with the resistance movement in 
Czechoslovakia, he has concluded an admirable treaty with Russia, 
and if the liberal and statesmanlike ideas he entertains for Central 
Europe materialise, the prospects of peace and prosperity in that 
vexed regicn will be greatly enhanced. 
. * 


* * 


In the opinion of Mr. Sumner Welles, no negligible judge, “ the 
stature of Mackenzie King as a world-statesman has grown im- 
measurably in these war years.” The Canadian Prime Minister’s 
own countrymen seem to think the same, if the reception they 
have given him this week on his return from London is any 
indication. And someone in a position to know how the discussions 
at the recent Conference of Prime Ministers went said to me on 
Monday “ Mackenzie King got all he wanted.” I refrained from 
asking what it was that he did want, but in fact the question was 
hardly necessary, for Mr. King’s insistence—most well-advised in 
my judgement—on freedom and elasticity in Commonwealth rela- 
uonships, and the avoidance of any family compact of a nature to 
militate against the development of a wider international organisa- 
tion, are well known. What is most striking about the Prime 
Ministers’ Conference is the complete satisfaction with it expressed 
by those members who, as things turned out, did not get quite all 
they wanted. 

* 7 


* * 


There is hope for the arts in this country when the Admiralty 
is found willing, with the concurrence of the Ministry of Labour, 
to release Mr. Laurence Olivier and Mr. Ralph Richardson to 
assist in the direction of the Old Vic Theatre Company under the 
administration of Mr. Tyrone Guthrie. The Old Vic may have had 
its old home in the Waterloo Road blitzed, but its prestige has 
gone on increasing. Companies have been sent out into the high- 
ways and byways of the country, taking Shakespeare and Euripides 


to industrial and rural audiences, and in London a .temporary— 
Or it may be a permanent—home has been found at the New 
Theatre, which, if it lacks the associations of the Old Vic, has the 
merit of being more accessible. The Government, after all, though 
it is behind those of several other countries in direct encourage- 
ment of the arts, has given effective backing to C.E.M.A. asa 
stimulus to war morale; the promoters of a National Theatre 
may well feel that they can turn more hopeful eyes towards White- 


hall after the war. 


* * * * 


I find this in a Sunday paper: 
Ivor Novello is still in the prison hospital at Wormwood Scrubs, 
He is suffering from shock and nervous prostration. 
News of his health is awaited eagerly by the members of his 
company. Yesterday Miss Muriel Barron said: 
“The whole cast is 100 per cent. behind Ivor in his trouble. . . , 
“When the news was told to the company after the matinée 
every girl was in tears.” 
This, of course, is simply sickly slop, but it seems to portend an 
ovation on the return to the stage of a man who has been found 
guilty by two courts of entering into a conspiracy to obtain petrol 
improperly and illegally for his personal convenience, and who 
in the lower court adopted towards the woman who had been his 
accomplice an attitude which I should have thought even the 
lachrymose ladies of his company could hardly find laudable. 
Sentence having been passed, the matter might well have been 
allowed to drop, but this kind of interpretation of the “ trouble” 
Mr. Novello brought on himself and the lady who assisted him 


makes that difficult. 


* * 7 * 


One or two of my readers are concerned about the strict accuracy 
of the moving epitaph I quoted last week. One gives chapter and 
verse—The Dumfries and Galloway Standard, Janwary 29th, 1944 
—that version differing slightly from the one I quoted. Someone 
else claims to have heard it earlier still in another form again. I 
decline all discussion ; the lines may originally have been written 
about Peter’s wife’s mother, for all I know (though actually there 
are abstruse reasons against that). My interest was in the Latin 
version—and no one can claim antiquity for that particular egg; 
it came to me warm from the nest, and I all but saw it laid. Mean- 
while other epitaphs reach me—but I can accommodate only one 
this week AND NONE AFTER THIS WEEK. Today’s effort: 

She grew in beauty side by side, 

She filled our home with glee, 

But now, alas! she’s far and wide, 

Almighty God, with Thee. 
The virtue of that is that it recalls a gravestone quotation in one of 
the “ Elizabeth” books, “She was lovely and pleasant in her life,” 
which, as the author observed very justly, appeared to imply that 
in her death she was not divided. 


* . 


More from St. Paul’s 


The son of an American was being shown round, and came on 
the grave of a man called Wren. Wren? Wren? “Ah, yes. How 
silly of me. Beau Geste, of course.” Si monumentum reéquiris, 
lege “ Bene Gesta.” (Several people will write to tell me that Beau 
Geste and Bene Gesta do not mean the same thing. If so I shall 
be bound to admit it.) JANUS. 
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ATTACKS 


By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the attack from the Anzio bridgehead a new phase in 
the battle in Italy has begun. In his Order of the Day, 
before the opening of the attack on the Gustav Line, General 
Alexander said that he intended “to destroy the German armies 
in Italy’; and the Anzjo attack suggests the means by which that 
objective may be accomplished. For, although seven of the German 
divisions had been badly cut up by the end of the first week of the 
attack, the Allied forces had also suffered considerable casualties, 
and the immediate purpose was to eject the enemy from the 
defences which gave them the chance to oppose an organised front 
to the attack. Now that the Anzio force has struck it can be seen 
that the first signs of disorder in the German troops are to be 
exploited to the full. 

In one of the most reliable reports from the Anzio sector it is 
stated that the Germans of the 14th Army were taken completely 
by surprise. Apparently they had so often cried “wolf” that they 
were caught unawares when the offensive began; and there are 
evidences of very careful preparation to attain full surprise. There 
was a reconnaissance in force during the week-end ; and it is stated 
that the first British attack began on Monday night. Another was 
launched early on Tuesday morning and two hours afterwards the 
Americans struck, It is also stated that reinforcements were landed 
immediately before the attack at Anzio and the Germans made no 
attempt to interfere. as 

The Anzio attack was not launched alone, as so many previous 
attacks had been. On this occasion it was synchronised with a 
heavy assault by the Eighth Army on the strongest part of the 
Adolf Hitler Line ; and behind this was the fuller, confused context 
of the offensive which had already secured so many successes. 
The original Gustav Line was breached by the brilliant advance of 
the French in three days. The mountain troops pierced the barrier 
of the Arunci mountains with a swiftness that disconcerted the 
Germans ; and, three days later, the battle for the Gustav Line was 
drawing to a close. It did not end until the encirclement ofthe 
Cassino position was complete. The heroic struggles of the Poles 
in the hill positions above Cassino enabled the Eighth Army at 
length to strike up behind the troops in Cassino. The outlook 
could be read by the German Command with tolerable clearness 
by Wednesday, and it was then that the report was circulated that 
the troops had been withdrawn. But the fact was rather different. 
The First Parachute Division were defending this sector of the 
front. One of the finest units of the German Army, they had held 
out under conditions that were growimg almost intolerable. But, 
before they could be withdrawn, the Eighth Army had cut their 
line of retreat and the unit must have lost half of its effectives at 
least before Cassino was occupied. 

General Alexander is not the man to allow chances to escape 
from his hand, and the success was immediately pressed. The 
Fifth Army were sent forward in the coastal sector, and they were 
able to capture Fondi on Saturday. This town and important 
road-centre is-in the Adolf Hitler Line ; and, with the advantage 
thus gained, the Americans advanced down the road to Terracina. 
On Sunday they captured Monte S. Biagio, and even sent forward 
patrols into Terracina. Kesselring at this point reacted violently, 
and the Americans were compelled to withdraw. But they have been 
pressing into the hills above Terracina; and on Tuesday it was 
reported that they were eighteen or twenty miles from the Anzio 
bridgehead. The psychological moment had apparently come for the 
force in the bridgehead to strike. For four months they had been 
lying at the side of the main German communications, waiting for 
their chance of revenge. It is this that suggests their present role. 
They are aiming at the line by which General Kesselring must 
retreat. 

These lines are, of course, deep defensive belts. They extend to 
a depth of some five or six miles, being built up of numerous 
supporting features, and their normal function is economy and 
delay. It is evident that many positions can be taken up within 


« 


them, and the suggestion of the Adolf Hitler Line “ switch ” means 
no more than such a readjusted position in the deep belt, which was 
called the Adolf Hitler Line only while it seemed likely to hold. It 
is perhaps as illuminating as any enemy comment can be about 
the offensive that the Germans began to deny the existence of ary 
line so-called last Wednesday, when it was obvious that the Gustav 
Line was lost, and now Dittmar is found indignantly denying that 
his countrymen would be so foolish as to attach the name of the 
Fuehrer to a mere “switch” line. But this belated denial takes its 
place naturally beside the statement that the troops had evacuated 
Cassino when it was clear that the position was lost. 

What Kesselring’s plan is remains a matter of some doubt. It 
was stated early in the beginning of the offensive that he proposed 
to withdraw his troops to the north to “ husband his reserves.” But 
that statement may have been merely an insurance against what 
Dittmar now calls a “ major” Allied success. Whether he designed 
to retreat from the first or not, it is certain that the Germans would 
never have contemplated such action if they had not been ejected 
from their positions by superior generalship and by force. In either 
case it is clear that he proposed to pivot on his left and withdraw 
his right; but this easy statement entirely fails to convey the 
difficulties involved. The Adolf Hitler Line takes its origin in the 
few miles of .difficult mountain country above Cassino. It is about 


Monte Cairo that the sternest fighting has been taking place. There, 


and in the stretch of country that covers the Liri valley, between 
Aquino and Pontecorvo, are the strongest defences of the Hitler 
Line, and while the pivot remained securely in German hands, 
Kesselring retained the chance to withdraw his right in good order. 
It is accordingly this sector that was assaulted simultaneously with 
the attack at Anzio, 

The Poles were in Piedimonte some days ago. The same applies 
to the Eighth Army and Aquino. After capturing the airfield outside 
Aquino, they at once entered the town, only to be faced with a 
heavy counter-attack which counselled the wisdom of preparation. 
But the planned assault of the Eighth Army on Tuesday, preceded 
by a massed artillery attack, is stated to have secured all the first 
objectives, and it seems that Kesselring has now to contrive to 
withdraw his Tenth Army under very severe handicaps. The air 
offensive has made the main communications insecure. The tactical 
co-operation has interrupted these immediately behind the battle- 
front, and now the French in the neighbourhood of Pico and the 
Americans in the coastal sector have further cut them. 

It will be realised that comment on this moving battle must limp 
behind the facts. The communiqués are two days late before they 
appear in the morning newspapers. The Algiers wireless is more 
colourful than reliable, and the reports of correspondents lose some- 
thing by their vividness and speed. What is certain is the movement 
towards a.crisis. So far the Allies have outmanoeuvred and out- 
fought the enemy at all points, and the battle is now developing 
a new phase. It is not merely Rome that is in question. It is not 
merely the destruction of the enemy armies. That is the general 
purpose of a battle. But, in this case, it is certainly the Allied 
intention to secure a “major success” and “destroy the German 
armies in Italy.” The immediate foreground is formed by the 
14th and roth German Armies fighting for the chance to disengage. 
They can hardly any longer be said to take for their .purpose the 
defeat of the Allied Armies. The roth Army has suffered very 
heavily indeed, and the attempt to reinforce it by units from the 
14th should now have met with retribution. 

Under the -circumstances it seems scarcely relevant to criticise 
Kesselring’s handling of his forces. The poor man lives from hand 
to mouth and cannot spend wisely. Kesselring with a limited force 
has been faced with the increasing difficulty of moving it freely, 
and even Xenophon reminded us that liberty of action is the 
difference between victory and defeat. The Germans fight here 
under the conditions that are dictated by the Allies. Even-if we 
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recognise that these conditions are not so rigid as we are at times 
led to expect by the air enthusiasts, we cannot fail to see that 
support and supply are gravely hampered by the Allied air 
gupremacy. , 

General Alexander has opened the three-front offensive admirably. 
By this time all the neutrals on the side-lines must have drawn the 
necessary inference from the operations in Italy. In spite of the 
German attempts to picture “thousands” of tanks where tanks 
could not operate in force, in spite of every attempt to emphasise 
the superiority in numbers and material, everyone remembers that 
it is the immediate purpose of the skilful commander to concentrate 
superiority at the decisive point. While the Germans could com- 
mand such superiority they emphasised the results, and this was 
sound. Their difficulty is that the clock is now running down. 
General Alexander described this as the “first blow,” and no 
one can fail to recognise how important it was that it should be 


successful. It is for this reason that the Allies, and their friends 
everywhere, will. draw encouragement from a very brilliant 
beginning. 


POST-WAR AVIATION 


HE future of civil aviation is generally dealt with today in rather 

general terms, and few specific suggestions are being openly 
put forward. This may be due to uncertainty about the shape of 
things to come. The requirements of real progress will not, how- 
ever, fundamentally change, whatever changes the future may bring 
in international alignments, economic conceptions or political forms. 
We cannot yet say whether a new internationalism will emerge from 
the present war, but we can be sure that if aviation is to thrive 
some measure of internationalism in the air is an absolute necessity. 
Unless this truth is recognised and made a guiding principle in 
plans for the future, aviation will be a cause of everlasting friction 
rathtr than become, as it should become, an instrument of harmony. 
With a realistic approach it may even serve as path-finder to a 
new order among nations. 

In order to temper the icy wind of change, nations might first 
be asked to define air-lanes over their national territory. The purpose 
of these lanes would not be, as in the past, primarily restrictive, 
but to give greater freedom to aircraft flying on their lawful 
occasions, by forming a world-wide trunk system of trans-continental 
and trans-oceanic air-routes. Included in this system would be 
certain specified air-ports. The great point about this comprehensive 
plan would be that such matters as beacons, homing devices and 
other forms of navigational aid, safety measures and meteorological 
services could be made uniform throughout and brought under the 
control of an executive International Air Authority. The scope of 
this authority should extend even further. Within the limits of the 
specified air-lanes and air-ports, aircraft and their loads should be 
under its control, free even of national Customs and passport 
regulations. Experience suggests, too, that aircraft could often better 
serve mankind if the principle were accepted of allowing foreigners 
to pick up, carry and deliver passengers and freight between points 
lying within national territory, at least for a start, so long as such 
traffic were confined to the international trunk air-route system. 

A study of air transport will suggest that its development should, 
in the future, be encouraged along two separate lines—regular and 
non-regular services. Regular services have hitherto generally com- 
bined the carriage of passengers and mails, although efficiency could 
probably be better served by keeping them separate. On long- 
distance services passengers alone have rarely been a paying pro- 
position, and air-mail has been the main source of revenue. With 
subsidised monopolies especially, passengers have accordingly some- 
times been regarded as of secondary importance and their needs 
have received insufficient study. There are reasons why passengers 
have not paid a dividend, but no grounds for assuming that they 
never will. 

The mere fact of taking to the air, for example, often induces 
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a speed-complex. Unnecessary and irfitating delay may conse quently 
have a definite psychological effect, such as impatience, a sense of 
frustration or even a positive distaste for air-travel. It should not 
be impossible to give passengers at least the illusion of smooth, 
swift and efficient movement, until finally delivered at their destina. 
tion. Another factor liable to discourage passengers is that, with 
seasonal fluctuations in traffic volume and fleets limited to a small 
number of large units, it has often been impossible fully to meet 
peak demands. Between Europe and India, for instance, traffic js 
far heavier at the beginning and end of the leave season than in 
mid-summer oz mid-winter. 

Air-travel appeals generally to those who have urgent and sudden 
reasons for getting somewhere quickly. The frequency of service 
needed to deal with this class of business has, however, often been 
lacking. Yet increased frequency has sometimes brought in un- 
expected profits, a fact that the Americans have been quick to 
appreciate, as shown by the report that American interests plan an 
hourly trans-Atlantic service after the war—the right idea, even if 
at first it fails to show a profit. A seemingly minor point has been 
the small amount of personal luggage allowed passengers by air; a 
liberal increase should help to make air-travel more popular. And 
finally, except in America, trans-continental flights have been inter- 
rupted by darkness. This has been because nations have failed to 
agree on a universal system of lighting and other aids to night 
fiying. On long journeys these halts amount to many hours of 
needlessly wasted time. 


So much for passengers. A study of freight shows that traffic 
between industrial centres and areas producing raw materials has 
been affected by two factors—first, a low standard of living in many 
countries given to primary production ; second, the availability of 
appropriate loads in only one direction. Machine parts, tools, 
cameras, drugs, toilet articles, instruments, radio sets, stationery, 
books, periodicals and other products of the industrial world offer 
a market to the air-freighter. On the other hand, farm products, 
canned goods, timber, rubber, tea, tobacco, copra, cotton, wool, oil, 
crude ores and suchlike do not. There are signs that after the 
war the tendency may be for more countries to develop industries, 
and it is to be hoped that in many British colonies standards of 
living will rise.” Commerce between industrial countries includes 
much that can be carried by air, and a higher living standard implies 
a larger market for manufactured goods. Each of these changes 
should, if they come about, bring benefit to aviation. 


Non-regular services should be regarded as supplementary rather 
than in opposition to the regular. Their aim should be to provide 
air-transport Whenever and wherever required. While the regulars 
would be roughly analogous to our main mail and passenger shipping 
lines, the non-regulars, while catering for all classes of traffic and 
operating at an equal speed, might, in their readiness to go any- 
where, be compared with tramp services at sea. Government sup- 
port should not, in the future, be confined to regulars. This does 
not necessarily mean direct subsidies to the non-regulars, but 
helping them by encouraging official passengers and goods to use 
the air. Nor should the regulars have the exclusive right to carry 
mail. When the volume of mail, passenger or goods traffic exceeds 
the normal, the non-regulars should be called upon to help. 

This will not free non-regulars from the burden of developing theif 
ewn business. On the contrary, they will have to co-operate among 
themselves in undertaking traffic research and establishing effective 
links with potential passengers and shippers. The aveidance of 
empty return trips will be one of the many problems they will 
have to solve. World-wide operations will make necessary world- 
wide contacts, such as have been already established by British 
shipping. This suggests the advantages of an intimate tie-up between 
shipping and aviation interests. In selecting their equipment, non- 
regulars should bear in mind the need for adaptability, and choose 
the number of units and their type accordingly. To begin with, the 
type should have two engines, giving an ample reserve of power and 
a cruising speed of 250 miles per hour. It should be able to take 
off in temperate air at sea-level in about 800 yards. Internal 
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fittings should be stowable, so that the aircraft can pro- 
yide either comfortable accommodation for from eight to ten 
passengers OF have plenty of space for freight. It should be designed 
with internal tankag2 that can be easily increased or reduced, accord- 
ing to the length of stages to be flown. Its disposable load should 
vary from, say, 3,000 Ibs. to 7,000 lbs., according to the fuel and oil 
that must be carried. It should be possible to produce something 
of this type very soon after the war. Jet propulsion and pressure 
cabins may come later. 


HOLLYWOOD ARGUMENT 


By J. L. HODSON 
New York, April. 

ONTROVERSY in the United States is conducted with more 
C violence than in Britain. That is natural, for it is a country of 
great contrasts—great droughts, great floods, great heat, great cold. 
I recollect that Mr. Roosevelt didn’t hesitate to call the Voting Bill 
a fraud, and that two months ago Dr. George N. Shuster, of Hunter 
College, New York, printed in the Herald-Tribune a document say- 
ing that in future charges will be preferred against any member 
of the college staff who while on duty asserts this war has been 
“wished on” the American people or that all Catholics are advocates 
at heart of Nazism or that Jews or negroes are inferior. A few days ago 
the Boston Globe contained a huge advertisement headed “ Smash 
Anti-Semitism,” part of the campaign of 3,879 Christian ministers 
urging co-operation with police and all State authorities in “ putting 
a stop to the present brazen Fascist anti-Semitic propaganda.” On 
the same day the War Secretary, Mr. Stimson, the Navy Secretary, 
Colonel Knox, and the Maritime Chairman, Admiral Land, warning 
the nation of a manpower crisis, declared: “False public inter- 
pretations of what are only local victories on the perimeter of the 
enemies” strongholds may imperil victory when we thrust at thé foes’ 
heart.” Words are seldom minced. 

From political controversies Hollywood is not free, either. This 
may seem a strange view of Hollywood, this of a political hotbed. 
But there is more than one Hollywood. I do not remember seeing 
a single star of the acting firmament when I was there except 
Mr. Basil Rathbone. True, I didn’t seek them out. I met a 
number of writers and directors, James Hilton and Victor Savile 
among them. Mr. Hilton.and Mr. Savile and I talked of political 
trends and of what proportion of American Big Business could be 
called Fascist or reactionary. Mr. Hilton discussed a hypothetical 
situation in which a country’s leader had his radio broadcasts written 
for him, and then spoken for him because his radio voice was not 
good. I mention it to show that film-makers think of other matters 
than films sometimes. There is the joke, of course, concerning the 
only time the war was mentioned at a Hollywood cocktail party. 
Two girls had a bet on it. Would anybody breathe a word of war? 
It looked as though the bet was lost, for the party drifted to an 
end and no rumble of war had disturbed it. But at the very exit 
of the last couple a man said: “If Mussolini hadn’t abdicated that 
day, why, George’s picture would have made the front page.” 

Shortly before I reached Hollywood a Motion Picture Alliance 
had been formed to prevent the spread of subversive and un- 
American ideas by “Communists, Radicals and crackpots.” The 
liberal-minded Englishman who informed me of it took a poor view 
of this group, nor was he alone, I think, in doing so. A few 
weeks later the Hollywood Writers’ Association published a counter- 
blast ; and after that the Free World Association of Hollywood took 
a page in the Hollywood Reporter to say they stand for an end 
to appeasement and against a negotiated or easy peace, an end to 
American isolationism, a militant fight against Fascism and Com- 
munism in U.S.A., and awareness of the interdependence of all 
peoples in a modern world. They warned us that Dr. Goebbels 
was “braying out that we will defeat ourselves by dissension in 
spite of our fighting sons and brothers and husbands.” Among this 
group’s hundred sponsors are Charles Boyer, Marc Connelly, James 
Gleason, James Hilton, Walter Huston, Ernst Lubitsch, Kenneth 
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MacGowan, Dick Powell, Rosalind Russell, Joseph Sistrom and 
Walter Wanger. 

Nobody will dispute Hollywood’s power for the right or for the 
wrong or, on the other hand, its ability to dodge the issue, as 
exemplified in the making of “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” But 
there are a good many watchful eyes and ardent spirits working 
there. I may, perhaps, quote the opinion of a shrewd observer 
of the Hollywood scene. He said: “It has frequently happened 
during my years here that when the big producers show any ten- 
dency to go in the wrong direction—go reactionary, for instance— 
the writers band themselves together. I should say that there have 
been fifteen screen-writers’ associations formed in my time. Most 
writers are progressives, and this goes, often enough, for the directors 
and camera-men. These writers’ associations seem to die off when 
their immediate purpose is done, but when a new danger arises they 
spring up once more. On the other hand, I know the big producers 
would recoil, and have recoiled, from any sort of association among 
British writers to see that the right picture of Britain is presented 
on the screen. Any pressure of that sort they would resist. 

“Most American Big Business is Republican” (he went on). 
“ But that isn’t true of the film trade. There are both Democrats 
and Republicans among them. This fact, allied to the cut-throat 
competition among themselves, prevents Hollywood from ganging 
up in any particular direction.” I am informed in another quarter, 
which is, I think, reliable, that Hollywood has its pressure group in 
Washington, mindful of the post-war world, and trying to bend 
Washington to its will. For an American industry to have its 
pressure group in Washington is common enough. Mr. Eric 
Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has said with some irony and humour that a statesman is 
one held upright by equal pressure from all directions. 

I do not think any English observer can be satisfied with the 
“‘disbalance” existing between the showing of American films in 
Britain and of British films in the United States. I have discussed 
this with many informed people both in and out of Hollywood. A 
New York film critic said to me that he had to hunt to find a 
British film—it was usually in a small theatre tucked away. But 
he thought nothing more than dollars and cents was behind that. 
A Hollywood writer who. is American but a good friend of England 
said he thought Hollywood Big Business was trying to smash the 
British film industry. “Your pictures never get a fair release in 
this country,” he said, “but it’s your own fault. You have a 
powerful bargaining weapon you don’t use. You provide us with 
30 to 40 per cent. of our revenue. Why don’t you bargain with 
that fact?” I spent g lively hour one evening debating this “ dis- 
balance.” About eight or ten were there—one or two of us British, 
the remainder Americans, screen-writers, players, editors. We were 
about equally divided. An American screen-editor finally said, to 
round it off: “If I must be really frank, I’'d say what’s wrong is 
that your British pictures are not art.” To which I murmured, “O 
dear! ” 

An Englishwoman holding an important executive post-in a studio 
said to me next day: “ Hollywood producers like to make pictures 
with an English background, but they like to make them in Holly- 
wood in their own way—they don’t want to buy English pictures 
made in England, and seldom do. And, if bought, they do not 
get a good release. ‘Spitfire’ (known in England as ‘First of 
the Few”) was usually shown in backwater theatres.  ‘ Jeannie,’ 
now enjoying an extended run in Los Angeles, is nevertheless only 
in’ a small theatre. ‘Thunder Rock’ was bought but never shown 
at all.” The remedy, in her view, is for an English company to 
make its films in Hollywood as American companies have made 
theirs in England.” I said: “Wouldn’t the company have to 
acquire some American cinemas, too, to ensure the pictures were 
shown?” She agreed. To succeed would need a great deal of 
money and involve a great fight, but it ought to be attempted. The 
future peace of the world is wrapped up in it. It is important that 
the British point of view and the British way of life should be 
better understood in the United States and in the world at large 
than it is today. In passing, one may note another phenomenon— 
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the spread over the world of the American viewpoint by the printed 
word. The Readers’ Digest is already published in six languages, 
and when the war is over a French edition (and possibly others) 
will be added. Ten million copies ure sold, two millions overseas. 
Life and Time have large circulations abroad also. You may 
approve this development or otherwise, but it should not go un- 
remarked. 

I have said nothing of Southern California’s many other mani- 
festations, among them its Mormons, its company of religious sects, 
normal and exotic, its Forest Lawn cemetery where you may spend 
§0,000 dollars on a mausoleum, its advertisements of an X-ray cult— 
“see your own organs with your own eyes—one dollar.” As to 
whether Hollywood is what is usually called immoral, I don’t know. 
I heard of a writer who has been married four times, but to only 
two wives. But marriage in many parts of the U.S.A. tends to be 
a lighter affair than in England. This view of it is not confined to 
Hollywood. In some ways America is a sub-tropical country, and 
man is the creature of climate here as elsewhere. What impresses 
me, among much else, is the amount of cheerfulness and happiness 
that goes floating round. 


BOOK-FAMISHED EUROPE 


Y sense of adventure in bookselling was long ago quickened 

by hearing of a bookstall and lending library at an outpost of the 
Empire, at Rutbah, where the ways to Arabia, Syria and Iraqi 
It stood next a place for food and drink as the sole oasis for 
body and mind on that journey. It has such a reputation that some 
passengers stopped there specially to enjoy what it offered. My 
imag nation was stirred for many years by this mysterious bookstall 
and the stimulating task of catering for customers whose nature, 
mind, nationality and tongue it would be impossible to foresee. 

I think of it again now that fate, helped by Hitler, has brought 
me into a paradise of booklovers and booksellers. Here at Cambridge 
my eyes pass from the graceful lines of the Senate House to the 
most beautiful of all chestnut-trees with its wing-like branches 
brushing King’s Chapel, as I look from a building which has housed 
booksellers for over 350 years, whose shelves can still be filled after 
five years of war. I think of another “ desert ”—the “desert” of 
Europe—and of weary people travelling across country after country 
10 find new homes, without possessions and without the means to 
store them. The desert bookshop and the tearoom, the relief-kitchen 
and small libraries and ambulatory reading rooms,—if it was possible 
in the one case, why too fantastic in the other? I am dreaming the 
dream of book-relief for book-famished Europe and, like most dreams, 
jt is not entirely divorced from reality but is fed by facts and 
experience. 

I can imagine that the first members of the British and American 
Army of Occupation, the first relief units and the first teams of 
administrators will each have a book or two in their carefully chosen 
equ'pment, or they will write home to ask for some, as men do now 
from the shores of Italy and Africa and the camps of prisoners of 
war. They will need them for themselves and they will want to 
pass them on to those they befriend, who after their first meal may 
leok wistfully at the book peeping out of a pocket, eager to know 
what books are like which do not serve a propaganda-machine, and 
which they need neither fear not be compelled to read. Those will 
be the first links between the “fortress Europe ” and the democratic 
world ; what they bring with them and the services they can render 
will sow the seed for later understanding. 

Everybody agrees that books will be needed for Europe, many 
books and in a great variety. Everybody knows that for a long 
lime to come there will be not only the shortage of paper but the 
difficulties of transport. Nobody knows where the readers will be 
feund ; they may be scattered all over the Continent; they have 
certainly not remained in those book-loving towns which one knew 
before the war. And just as nobody can foresee where the book- 
readers are and will be, nor where they will settle down, nobody 
can yet tell with any certainty what their minds will be like and 
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their interests and their hopes. They will be like the unforeseeable 
customers of that desert bookstall. They will need at once foog 
and medicines and clothes ; on that everybody agrees. Let us adg 
to this sofhe books. Let the relief-trains and UNRRA transports 
include at an early stage small libraries in two or three languages, 
containing a few recent books on various subjects of immediate 
interest, and let those small libraries be the first heralds of more. 
Give them as a name, if name is needed, “Peace Libraries,” of 
“Friendship Libraries,” or just “UNRRA Libraries.” Let people 
on the Continent know that they can use them, that they can ask 
for more and other books. Let those libraries be an intelligence 
service. Nothing makes people talk more easily than books, of 
gives them so much confidence. How they react to those first 
libraries, whether they ask for more and what they ask for, wil] 
serve as measure of their spiritual fitness or apathy ; will help by 
revealing something of their minds, make it easier to befriend them, 
and guide those engaged on production at home. 

Such small but numerous libraries, which should be interchange. 
able and transferable, and which may be needed in numbers in one 
place while quite unwarited at another, should give a picture of the 
world in little. It must not be forgotten that the readers will be 
tired ; the books should be suitable for an intelligent convalescent, — 
good and short like those of the Cambridge Current Problems and 
the Oxford World of Today. Let them read about the U.S.A, 
Russia, China, France and Japan by others than the Nazi-bribed 
authors. Let them have books on the war seen from this side, like 
Dunkirk as described in the Snow Goose and by “Gunbuster”; 
some on how London took the blitz and some on the British idea of 
a world after the war; many mirroring the mind of the average 
Britisher, telling of the troubles of evacuation, its miseries and its 
humorous side, as described by Angela Thirkell. Let them see 
through such books the absence of hate: it is better than any other 
propaganda. Do not forget Pied Piper, he is the Englishman as he 
always lived in the European’s mind. Add some of those authors, 
who, although unobtainable now, are familiar to the Central European 
reader and are equally missed at home. Let this be the start. 

I believe that there will have to be a two-way building-up of such 
libraries. It will be necessary not only to keep pace with the stream 
of forthcoming books but also to renew ties which were broken in 
1939 and before. The best books of this war may indeed come 
from the ruins themselves, as Vercors’ The Silence of the Sea. Here 
my dream links with reality and experience. In 1929, in a Vienna 
poor and shaky, not recovered from past diseases and dreading the 
abyss, I started on the adventure of an English lending. library. 
Any English book you wanted could indeed be bought then, but 
few Austrians were able to afford it. I started on that adventure not 
helped but hindered by the authorities, hampered by regulations 
of unbelievable intricacy. The National Bank of Austria, too short- 
sighted to see the usefulness of English books, good and new ones, 
those the public wanted to read and not only those which were 
sent over occasionally by well-meaning committees abroad who had 
no contact with their readers,—that National Bank allowed me just 
enough foreign currency to pay for 200 books. To choose 200 books 
from one of the world’s richest literatures was a nightmare. I selected 
the 200 from those published during the past year. My readers, 
and they came soon, hardly noticéd how slender the list was, because 
they found there those works which had been inaccessible, of which 
English friends had told them and of which others had written 
from abroad. They felt at once in tune with a living and present- 
day England. For nine years I continued to build up my library 
week by week and month by month in this two-way fashion ; giving 
my customers the first choice, a few recent pu®lications here and a 
few old established titles there, I saw my library grow and flourish. 

The favourites were among those suggesting the happiness, peace 
and security of an England which had even then ceased to exist 
but which continued to live in the works of Galsworthy and Somerset 
Maugham, as in The Edwardians of V. Sackville-West. But also 
those authors who criticised that England: D. H. Lawrence, Aldous 
Huxley, Priestley, Radcliffe Hall and Cronin; The Citadel had its 
own peculiar Austrian sensation. The best on the last war were 
wanted: Death of a Hero, All Our Yesterdays, Journey’s End, The 
Spanish Farm. Those whose knowledge of the language did not 
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reach to the understanding of Lytton Strachey and of Charles Morgan 
found great pleasure in the English detective story, especially in 
Dorothy Sayers and Agatha Christie. They favoured humorous 
books headed by Delafield, Beverley Nichols and Stella Gibbons, and 
they loved Phyllis Bottome who understood them so well, just as 
they loved to read about themselves in Gedye’s Heirs to the Habs- 
burgs. The greatest success were’the shelves with books on England, 
not heavy text-books but speaking of the English character and mind 
in a light, palatable way, not all by English authors but all dealing 
with England: Renier’s The English Are They Human?, Odette 
Keun’s I Discover the English, Cohen-Portheim’s England the Un- 
known Isle, Macdonell’s England, Their England, Macneile Dixon’s 
The Englishman. I hope they may all revive in my dream-libraries, 
enriched by Ernest Barker’s Britain and the British People, Rowse’s 
Spirit of English History and Entwistle and Gillett’s The Literature 
of England, of which an unkind reviewer said it was written for 
foreigners. The waiting-lists for Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking 
1919 were long, and I expect that the interest in English diplomats’ 
memoirs has not vanished on the Continent. 

On March 13th, 1938, the Brownshirts flung all 
of the library windows into the old flower market on 
burnt them. The spirit they could not burn. 


RUSSIA—SOVIET OR SLAV? 


By NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


these books out 
* Am Hof” and 


OW that the Russian armies have crossed the frontiers of 

their country and seem about to penetrate inio the Danubian 
plain and perhaps beyond, it is worth while considering what may 
be the implications of some of those developments inside Russia 
which have recently been noticed by the Press abroad. To appreciate 
the present importance of these developments one must cast One’s 
mind back quarter of a century. At that time the Communist 
régime appeared to be a denial of all traditional Russian values, It 
was opposed not only, as some people imagine, by a mere handful 
of capitalists and aristocrats but by an important section of the 
population ; for several years these men fought for the preservation 
of traditional Russia against a movement which preached atheism, 
the abolition of nationality, the dictatorship of one class—the 
proletariat—the active propagation of international revolution, For 
some years now, but especially since the Nazi invasion, the Soviet 
régime has been eliminating some of the elements which had roused 
such opposition, and seems to be developing from an internationally- 
minded Soviet Union into a nationally-minded Soviet Russian 
Federation. 

Foreigners who are not familiar with the history and character 
of Russia inevitably find it difficult to appreciate the significance 
of these developments. They would, for instance, probably meet 
with a cool reception in Russia today if they used some of the 
clichés which for many years have been current in “ progressive ” 
circles over here: it would be imprudent to speak slightingly of 
Peter the Great for sacrificing so many lives when building St. 
Petersburg or to sneer at the Russian war effort in the last war, 
for the Russians today are consciously proud of their Leningrad 
and of the achievements of their fathers’ generation. Pre- 
revolutionary Russia had waged wars in the name of the Czar, of 
the Orthodox faith, of the Fatherland and now and then in defence 
of the Slav Brothers. In the early days of the revolution, monarchy, 
nation, Fatherland, race, came to be regarded as dangerous con- 
ceptions by the intransigent Marxists who sought to provide in 
Marxism substitute ideals. Pure Marxism, however, seems to have 
been too abstract and novel a philosophy for the mass of the popula- 
tion, which could not forget that it was Russian, even though it had 
become Socialist as well. Religion, too, was found to be more 
firmly rooted than some foreigners imagine who only think of 
Rasputin’s vices or of the Church’s riches. The Russian nation, 
«as a whole, remained conscious of its national character and of its 
historical tradition. 

All this, it seems, did not prevent it from accepting Socialism. 
But the new régime, once it had established ‘itself, proved to be 
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both realistic and adaptable: it took upon itself, especially since 
the outbreak of the war, to lead the nation along the path the nation 
wanted to follow; instead of repressing patriotism any further ‘it 
started encouraging it. Moreover, as historical developments in 
Russia are so closely associated with the Russian Orthodox faith, the 
régime also adopted a more lenient attitude towards religion. The 
wisdom of this policy has shown itself in the unity displayed by 
the Russians in the course of this war, in which the whole nation 
has fought a glorious battle to save not only the achievements of 
the last twenty-five years but the accumulated achievements of 
centuries. Believers and non-believers alike have proved Hitler’s 
anticipations of rapid disintegration and collapse to be wrong, and 
have shown themselves inspired by a patriotism whose roots go deep 
into Russian history, though its branches extend wider now than 
before as this new patriotism embraces the many nationalities 
belenging to the Union. 

What, briefly, are the changes which have resulted from the 
régime’s new attitude towards religion and Russian patriotism and 
which have helped to create this unity? Consider religion first. 
September, 1941, saw the abolition of the atheist review, Bezbozhnik ; 
in November, 1942, the Metropolitan of Kiev was invited to join 
the commission investigating German war crimes; in September, 1943, 
permission was granted after a lapse of about twenty years to elect a 
Patriarch, and the latter was even authorised to publish a review. 
Regarding, secondly, the cult of patriotism, we must observe that 
for some ten years now a partial rehabilitation of Russian history 
and tradition has been proceeding. Greater attention is devoted to 
them in schools, and the heroes of Russian history are respected 
as heroes and not despised as tools of tyrannical Czars. Méilitary 
orders have been instituted in memory of (St.) Alexander Nevski, 
Suvoroff, Kutusoff. The old army ranks once regarded as expressing 
evil class-distinction have been reinstituted. Epaulettes even, the 
one-time symbols of the officer class and of Czarist “ militarism,” 
were introduced, once the new generation of officers had “ proved 
itself worthy of the officer corps ” that had fought in previous wars ; 
schools on the model of the old “cadet corps” (preparing boys to 
be officers) have recently been created ; in spring, 1943, the Third 
International was dissolved and in December, 1943, new words were 
accepted for the “ fnternationale,” and soon after a new anthem 
was adopted. The war itself is regarded as a patriotic war, fought 
not so much in defence of the international revolution as in defence 
of the nation. 

Finally, race-consciousness of a sort has been revived. The 
Germans’ exaltation of the virtues of their race has accentuated 
patriotism in other-nations. These signs have not escaped notice 
in Soviet Russia. And so, again and again, we hear appeals from 
Moscow exhorting the smaller Slav nations to fight with increasing 
fury against the traditional enemy of the Slav race. These exhorta- 
tions are strangely reminiscent of Imperial Russia, which posed 
consistently as the protector of the Balkan countries against Turkey 
and Austria. A Panslay Congress meets regularly in Moscow to 
discuss the problems facing the Slav nations. Polish and Czech 
units have been formed to fight with the Red Army, while Partisans 
in the Balkans are supported by Russia. In fact, though the Third 
International has been dissolved, Moscow has not thereby lost in 
political importance. On the contrary, by showing signs of becoming 
internationally “respectable” it is preparing to play an even more 
important role in post-war Europe than the mere might of the 
Russian armies might warrant; for it claims the title not only of 
the foremost Socialist country and champion of the “ exploited” 
classes, but also of the foremost Slav country and the champion 
of oppressed nations. 

Some suspicion of the motives behind this policy prevails among 
the more conservative inhabitants of South-Eastern Europe, who 
are concerned for their national individuality and remain loyal to 
the Governments which have continued the fight in exile. Such 
suspicions, however questionable,’ may remain, even after M. 
Molotov’s recent declaration on Rumania, but the present insistence 
on the brotherhood of Slav nations, on religious tolerance and on 
Russian patriotism bids fair to secure for Soviet Russia among 
certain classes the prestige formerly enjoyed by Imperial Russia. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By LKAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week two books written by prominent 
I Italian Liberals on the problem of Italy’s future. The first is 
called Italy and the New World Order, written by Luigi Sturzo 
(MacDonald, 7s. 6d.). The second is a small pamphlet written by 
under the title Demain i 


Count Sforza and issued in Montreal 
faud~a jaire grand. The theory implicit in each of these two 
publications is that Italy, having been reduced by the Fascist 


adventure to a position of weakness, must seek to recover strength 
by combining with others. Don Sturzo seems to rely upon the 
long tradition of Italian universality, and to hope that in the future 
European system Italy will find in a combination of small Powers 
a means of exercising her influence and resource. Count Sforza 
seems to envisage some form of close co-cperation with France, 
with the implication that such an alliance could be extended to 
Spain, Portugal and Belgium in the form of a Latin federation. 
“ After all this ruination,” he writes, “a formidable task awaits us. 
After the mistakes of the past, Frenchmen and Italians must oblige 
the world not only to respect them but also to admire them. How 
is this to be achieved? Tomorrow it will be easier to do great 
things than to do mediocre things. And in order to do great things, 
it will first be necessary not to oppose the laws of the future.” 
Underneath this rhetoric there exists a perfectly realistic conception. 
It is a conception which finds some echo in the reference to “ the 
two great neighbours” which de Gaulle made on the morrow of 
Italy’s collapse. I: is the theory that after the war some affinity, 
some solidarity even, may develop between the defeated and the 
victim nations distinct from, if not actually in opposition to, the 
policies of the three main victors. This theory may well prove 
something more definite than a solace to wounded pride: it may, 
in a highly nationalist world, provide a “continental” solution 
independent of East and West alike. 
* * + * 

Count Sforza’s pamphlet was composed before he had returned to 
Italy or accepted office in the Badoglio Government. It is perhaps 
not fair to quote words written in the distress of exile as repre- 
senting the considered policy of a man who now finds himself in 
a position of. responsibility. Nor is there in’ principle anything to 
criticise in the theory that France and Italy should seek to obliterate 
the sad memories of 1940 or to assist each other in salving the 
wounds of war. The pamphlet, stern and dignified as it is, suggests 
no tendencies to which we have any right or reason to object; it 
is merely that it serves to remind us that the community of suffering 
which the victim and the defeated countries have endured does 
certainly constitute a bond of sympathy ; and that the United States 
and ourselves, who, unlike Russia, have fot experienced the horrors 
of occupation, should be aware of this potential solidarity and should 
act with sufficient tact to render it an element of construction 
rather than a possible focus of dissension. Were we, in any mood 
of self-assertive arrogance, to rely too much upon the role of 
Liberators, we might well find that the peoples whom we liberated 
came to resent our presence more than they regretted our absence. 
The British, who are reserved by nature, are not likely to expect 
exaggerated applause ; but the Americans, who feel that they have 
made a great sacrifice in coming to Europe’s. rescue, may well be 
offended when the first transports of gratitude begin to cool. Count 
Sforza’s thesis is perfectly reasonable ; but it serves to remind us 
that when victory comes there may, as in 1815, be many unhappy 
people who will be drawn together by their common discontent. 
The facts of victory, the blessings of liberation, will not therefore 
in themselves prove sufficient ; we shall not succeed if we seek to 
impose our own solution ; the new system will have to be established 
with the willing collaboration of the European countries themselves. 

* * * * 

Don Sturzo, by the consistency and courage which he has dis- 
played since the first hour of Mussolini’s experiment, has earned the 
admiration of all right-minded men; his analysis of the errors of 
policy committed by the democracies during the last twenty years 


‘commands’ both sympathy and respect. It is natural that a man 
of his proved liberal convictions, that a man so deeply imbued with 
the democratic ideals of the Risorgimento, should regard Fascism 
as totally alien to the true genius of the Italian people, and should 
assume that it was little more than a conspiracy of violence imposed 
by an unscrupulous minority upon an unwilling and guiltless people, 
Even to Mussolini himself, contends Don Sturzo, Fascism was 
neither a conviction nor a faith, but merely a technique of policy, 
Had we, he argues, understood from the first the distinction between 
Fascism and the Italian people, had we realised that when 
Mussolini’s tyranny collapsed the whole Italian nation should have 
been welcomed as friends and as Allies, then we might have pre- 
ventec Italy from becoming the theatre of a difficult and most 
destructive campaign. If a substantial minority of Italians had 
shared Don Sturzo’s convictions, or possessed his resolute character, 
then indeed the whole course of the war might have been altered; 
but what Don Sturzo ignores, or refuses to contemplate, is that 
the delays and disappointments which occurred after the dismissal 
of Mussolini were due, not so much to any errors on the part of 
the United Nations, as to hesitation on the part of the Italians 
themselves. There may have been powerful reasons for this hesita- 
tion, but it is neither reasonable nor just to blame the Allies because 
the Italians were themselves unable to seize the opportunity in time. 
7. * * * 

It is profitless, however, to engage in controversy with this good 
man in regard to past history. His book is particularly useful and 
valuable in its suggestions as to the means by which a country which 
has “been exposed for twenty years to a subtle and continuous 
poison” can hope to be re-educated and to recover its ancient 
sanity and self-respect. Don Sturzo fully recognises that it will first 
be necessary to cleanse the Italian soul of the infections of megalo- 
mania and self-pity which the Fascist system induced. How can 
Italy become again “the great pacific nation” and evolve for 
herself a second Risorgimento within a new European system? Don 
Sturzo does not believe that the Anglo-Saxons will be able to impose 
a new system of education upon the rising Italian generation. “ An 
education,” he writes wisely, “is a spiritual problem, and is achieved 
mainly from within each one of us, with our own exper‘ence in an 
environment of spontaneity and freedom.” He places great faith 
in the critical spirit which is habitual to all Italians and to the 
force of which he attributes the fact that Fascism had, in his con- 
tention, only a superficial effect. He believes that this gift of 
criticism, if properly nurtured by Italians themselves, can be made 
the basis of a “ natural” re-education. It should not be impossible, 
in his opinion, to found upon the individualism of the Italians a 
strong conception of “ liberty.” Their scepticism could be developed, 
first into a critical distrust of all untruth, and thereafter into a 
passion for truthfulness and honour. And in that the Italian 
possesses a naturally Christian soul, his whole nature could be 
cleansed by a religious revival. It is on these three things—on 
liberty, character and faith—that he would found the re-education 
of the Italian people. 

* * * * 

There is a tendency both in this country and the United States 
to imagine that there will be no such thing as an Italian problem, 
and to adopt the theory that Italy in future wil} be little more than 
a geographical expression. Even if that were true (which it is not), 
Italy, by her position astride the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, 
will always be a geographical expression of immense importance. 
Yet it is unwise to suppose that a country of forty-five million 
people, possessing so vast a tradition of culture, intelligence and 
ingenuity, can ever constitute a negligible factor in European 
stability. It may be truc, as Don Sturzo suggests, that Italy suffered 
a “diminution of stature” when she became nationalistic ; it may 
be true that if she can recapture something of her former universality, 
she will, in fact, become “ the great pacific nation” ; and all we can 
hope is that the dreams of this good Italian will, in fact, come true. 
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- THE THEATRE 


«International Ballet.’’ At the Savoy. 


Tue return to London of the International Ballet for a season at 
the Savoy Theatre is very welcome fo all those who can appreciate 
a truly artistic and satisfying entertainment. And our welcome 
will be all the warmer for the inclusion in the company’s repertory 
of that masterpiece of ballet, Coppélia. The revival of ballet in 
this country—which has been proceeding with increasing vitality ever 
since the Russian Ballet under Diaghileff’s direction made such a 
profound impression upon the public—has gradually led to the re- 
discovery of older masterpieces, created long before the Russians 
made their revolutionary contributions to the art. The Diaghileff 
ballets such as Le Sacre du Printemps, L’Oiseau du Feu and 
Petrouchka, which were so startling in their originality that they 
swept everything else off the stage for a time, have in the long run 
developed in the public not only a new taste for ballet, but have 
revived our almost extinct interest in the earlier classics. It is the 
admirers of Petrouchka who now delight in the unfamiliar beauties 
of such nineteenth-century masterpieces as Giselle and Coppélia, 
and for those who have even yet not acquired a taste for this 
delightful and for so long neglected art, I can think of no better 
introduction than Coppélia, and I strongly recommend a visit to 
the Savoy Theatre to see fhe present excellent production in which 
Mona Inglesby gives a technically superb performance as Swanilda. 
It is one of the merits of this ballet in three acts that it is susceptible 
of an almost infinite degree of polish and refinement of expression. 
It would be too much to say that it gets as much as it deserves, 
and needs, in the present production. The orchestral playing is 
slack in rhythm and the corps de ballet often lacks precision ; nor, 
in spite of the attractive dresses and setting, has the décor as a 
whole that absolute unity and rightness of style which would make 
the present production an outstanding one. Nevertheless, Coppélia 
is given here a sufficiently adequate production to delight any 
audience susceptible to its extraordinary beauty and dramatic 
interest. Also, I would emphasise again to those who, though ardent 
theatre-goers, have not yet fallen under the spell of bailet that a 
visit to Coppélia may immediately convert them and bring a new 
and most exquisite source of pleasure and entertainment into their 
lives. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Tawny Pipit.’’ At the Leicester Square.——‘* Underworld.”’ At 
the Academy.—_—‘* Ministry of Fear.’’ At the Plaza. Three 
Disney Instructional Films. For special showing. 

How often we have called upon British producers to film the British 

countryside and its real inhabitants. Not a fleeting glimpse of the 

village idiot on the green, mopping and mowing whilst bright young 

things from London flash by en route for Lady Bountiful’s, but a 

picture of English fields to set alongside Hollywood’s export of 

prairies. Now, in two successive weeks, we have films which make 

a brave attempt to fill the bill. A Canterbury Tale gave us the 

oast-houses and rounded woods of Kent, and, for dramatic menace 

a mild magisterial perversion, whilst this week Tawny Pipit depicts 

a whole rural community active in defence of the second pair of 

tawny pipits ever to set up house in this country. From peppery 

colonel to rude schoolboy there is a united front in defence of these 
symbolic recipients of English hospitality, and the tenets of “fair 
play ” require that army manoeuvres be diverted from the scene of 
the great ornithological event, and that the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
ploughing-up programme be amended by the Minister himself. Both 
films are content with the brighter side of non-metropolitan life, with 
the sun-porch rather than the cess-pool, but the pretty scenery is 
genuine, and most of the bucolic types authentic enough to provoke 

a stir of warm recognition. Bernard Miles and Charles Saunders, 

both in their writing and direction, have been clearly aware of the 

satirical possibilities, but they have found it expedient to keep 
one eye on the war-effort, however longingly the other may have 
cont¢mplated past achievements in the caricature of communities by 

M. René Clair. 

Jean Renoir’s Les Bas Fonds is being revived at the Academy 
under the title of Underworld. It is a French screen version of 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths, but the setting gives no clue to its 
Russian origin beyond the occasional sight of a Russian uniform and 
a few incidental dialogue references to roubles and kopeks. Fortu- 
nately Underworld is readily acceptable on its own merits and 
without reference to origins. One can easily imagine its dosshouse 
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as being located on the fringe of a French provincial town, whilst 
the characters who inhabit it are French rather than Russian types. 
The story is unimportant, and the film’s power lies in sympathetic 
characterisation and the skill with which it creates a mood of brooding 
tragedy or, on a river-bank in the sun, gives even the abjectly poor 
the freedom of leisurely roving thoughts. The excellent cast gets 
polished leadership from Louis Jouvet, Jean Gabin and Suzy Prim. 
Grahame Green’s Ministry of Fear seemed likely to provide Fritz 
Lang with exactly the kind of opportunity he needs to display his 
talent for turning a normal object or an everyday situation into an 
occasion for tingling horror, There is a moment with a pair of 
scissors in a tailor’s cutting room when the film is comparable with 
such shuddering masterpieces as “M ” and The Spy. For the most 
part, however, Ministry of Fear is a good average thriller with an 
opportunity for full excitement missed when the detective from 
Scotland Yard turns out to be just a detective, and not one of the 
gang of fifth-columnists becoming really masterly. Ray Milland I 
believe to be miscast in the role of a suspected murderer turning spy- 
hunter. Light domestic comedy is Mr. Milland’s forte, and so 
long as he is with us our flesh will creep in only the friendliest way. 
Walt Disney’s Studios in Hollywood have lately been making 
many military instructional films. Three such productions recently 
viewed show air-crews how to operate the wonder-working automatic 
pilot which is fitted to many American bombers. The films employ 
animated diagrams in colour, models and actual scenes. They avoid 
irrelevant humour—the curse of so much of this work—and exposi- 
tion is direct, simple and straightforward, points being hammered 
home without fear of repetition. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


The Leicester Galleries 


It is the fashion to admire Mr. Epstein’s portrait busts more than 
his larger and more advertised works, but the present exhibition 
includes an imposing full-length study, Girl with the Gardenias, 
which is as interesting in form and emotion as any of the portraits 
and shows a more sustained accomplishment. It is not entirely 
successful, especially in the relation of the head, which is another 
portrait bust, to the body, which is idealised. But it is a serious 
work which, even more than the excellent portraits here, deserves 
serious attention. A negative impression is left by Mr. J. B. 
Manson’s paintings in the next room, not because he might, on the 
evidence of the pictures, be oblivious of (or inimical to) serious 
paintings since Impressionism, but because he shows so little genuine 
passion for his subjects. 

Mr. John Craxton is a young painter to whose work, as he 
develops, almost anything might happen, though what does happen 
is fairly certain to be interesting, since he is obviously very in- 
telligent. There are two remarks of Cocteau’s, derived in spirit from 
Baudelaire. which might conceivably be useful to him—though it 
should be said that now and again he shows signs of-being perfectly 
aware of the truth of them: “A young man must not invest in safe 
securities” and “Do not derive art from art.” “ Safe securities ” 
for a young painter today are not the Royal Academy, the Prix de 
Rome and the Italian Masters, but Modern Art and cultivated 
patronage. The really risky securities are nature and one’s own 
feelings. JOHN PIPER. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Wuat risks we teachers take! In the back row 
Genius perhaps is sitting, unaware 
Of his own latent speed, but with an air 
Of finding all our erudition slow. 
Maybe there is a thing he wants to know 
But we can’t tell him. With appraising stare 
He judges us, precociously unfair, 
As having nothing valid to bestow. 
Or some felicitous digression leads 
Away from our routine, and sudden stirred 
Out of starvation’s drowsiness to find 
Even in us some manna that he needs, 
He thanks us dumbly for a casual word 
And makes it treasure in his royal mind. 
H. S. VERE Hopce. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


A PLAN FOR YUGOSLAVIA 
Sir,—Differences of opinion certainly exist as to the best way in which 
to solve the problem of Yugoslavia. There is, however, general agree- 
ment that some compromise must be werked out between the Yugoslav 
Government-in-Exile and the Partisan Movement in the near future 
unless there is to be chaos in the post-war period. No proffered plan 
will meet with general approval, but the following suggestions may be of 
some use :— 

1) The present Pourich Government is merely a stop-gap Cabinet of 
bureaucrats, who represent nobody but themselves, and for whom it is 
practically impossible to find any support among their countrymen, either 
here or inside Yugoslavia. This Government should therefore make 
way for 

2) A political Government made up of representatives of the three 
nationalities, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, as well as of representatives 
of the Partisan Movement. 

(3) To ensure Partisan participation, it will be necessary to remove 
Mihailovich from his post as Minister of War. Since, however, the 
Serb politicians here are not likely to agree that he should be removed 
from the picture altogether, as they maintain that he still has a large 
following in Serbia, it will be necessary for the time being to adopt an 
arrangement whereby Tito remains as head of the military forces in 
his area, and Mihailovich continues in the same capacity in his area. 
Both of these Yugoslav leaders could be controlled by Allied military 
missions at their headquarters. Naturally, there are obvious objections 
to such a proposal, but the persons who maintain that only Tito should 
be given command forget or are ignorant of the fact that he has very, very 
little support in Serbia proper. (General Velebit has admitted this fact 
in conversations here in London.) They also completely ignore the 
opposition which exists in Serbia against the Partisans. 

4) The policy of the future Yugoslav Government in London should 
concentrate upon winning the war, and leave controversial issues, such 
as those between the Serbs and Croats, for decision after the war. 

(5) The question of the return of King Peter to Yugoslavia should 
be left for decision by plebiscite after the war, as it has been decided to 
do in the case of King George of Greece. 

The adoption and success of such proposals will naturally call for 
far greater resolution on the part of the Yugoslav politicians than has 
hitherto been shown. And, probably, for a greater measure of under- 
standing from some of the younger people around Tito. But the urgency 
ef some such solution is obvious. And it would benefit both parties. 
Tito is hardly likely to get more than military recognition from the 
Big Three as long as present conditions continue, but by this means he 
would be inside the political group. And if he really fights for a new 
united Yugoslavia, he can make his ideas felt in this way. As for the 
older Yugoslav politicians here, such an arrangement would bring them 
into closer touch with realities within their own country, from which 
they have long been separated. At the same time, one simple practical 
point might be added. Any new Yugoslav Government will have to be 
a very much smaller body than the earlier political governments if it 
is to achieve any practical results. 

In conclusion, Sir, may I add that if other considerations are rejected, 
that at least the terrible losses which Yugoslavia has already suffered 
through civil war, disease, etc., should bring all parties to realise that 
unless they do come to some understanding, further internecine strife 
will lead to the wiping out of the younger generation, and leave both 
sides in this quarrel with a terrible responsibility before future generations. 
—I am, Sir, ROBERT POWELL. 


WASTE PAPER 

Sir,—Captain Quintin Hogg, in reviewing the book Your M.P., by 
“ Tiberius Gracchus,” complains generally of a lack of candour on the 
part of the author. His own conduct lays himself open to precisely the 
same charge. “ The book,” he says, “is an attempt to pillory a group of 
politicians by quoting their less considered statements.” No one could 
have guessed from this blithe dismissal of the whole indictment of the 
appeasement policy that Captain Hogg was elected to Parliament on a 
full-blooded championship of the views which he now wishes to be 
forgotten as “less considered statements.” He was in fact the appease- 
ment candidate par excellence. He was the first M.P. elected after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visits to Germany. He boasted that he was “ whole- 
heartedly behind Mr. Chamberlain in his handling of the recent European 
crisis.” No one has a better right than the member for Oxford to call 
himself the “ Member for Munich.” 
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THE EDITOR 


Captain Hogg also complains of the author’s preference for anonymity, 
It might have been thought that this tradition had been well enough 
established in English journalism not to offend Captain Hogg’s susceptible 
temper. But since you have allowed an obviously prejudiced reviewer to 
employ this childish sneer I may be allowed to add that Gracchus, the 
author in question, has nothing to hide. At approximately the same time 
when Captain Hogg was defending Chamberlain’s betrayal of Czecho- 
Slovakia Gracchus was fighting in Spain in an attempt to expiate Chamber. 
lain’s betrayal of the Spanish Republic. 

Incidentally, Captain Hogg seems to confuse the authorship of two 
books, Your M.P. and the Trial of Mussolini, for the second of which | 
was responsible. So far from preferring “the twilight of anonymity” 
Captain Hogg is aware that I have asked him to debate some of these 
issues in public. He is, of course, perfectly entitled, for whatever reason, 
to decline a debate, but, having done so, his condemnation of those who 
reject “the decent sunshine of signed authorship” only confirms the 
general air of hypocrisy with which he invites your readers to forget the 
shameful policies he once so doggedly upheld.—Yours faithfully, 

9 Tufton Court, Tufton Street, S.W. 1. MICHAEL Foor, 


Sir,—After reading Your M.P. I cannot quite agree that it is waste-paper, 
It may be one-sided and prejudiced, but its statements are true and 
substantiated. Mr. Hogg and his friends are at perfect liberty to 
compose—if they can—a book full of equally foolish or mischievous 
speeches by Labour and Liberal M.P.s. This book has told at least one 
reader many things he did not know before. For instance: that the 
présent Premier voted against a Ministry of Supply in 1936, against an 
increase of old-age pensions in 1939, and against the proposal to remove 
Mr. Chamberlain in 1940. Fortunately for all of us, Mr. Churchill's vote 
in this iast case was of no effect. 

I did not know, either, that members of the Anglo-German Fellowship 
were on Mr. Chamberlain’s committee to inquire into delays in armament 
after Munich. The average Englishman’s memory is so short that it is a 
good thing for him to “ brush up his politicians ” from time to time. As 
Gracchus says in his preface, “the Tory may have changed his opinions 
—but that does not alter the essence of his character.” 

The only quotation from Mr. Quintin Hogg rather supports the views 
of Gracchus: “the loca] Tory associations are rotten to the core.” Has 
Mr. Hogg changed his opinion since 1934? By the way, why does Mr. 
Hogg ‘conclude that an agrarian reformer—e.g., Mr. Hudson?—is neces- 
sarily bilious? 

As for anonymity, he should train his guns on Sir Walter Scott, the 
Bronté sisters, and the leader-writers of The Times and The Spectator.— 
Yours faithfully, F. W. Bevan. 

Spilsby, Lincs. 


“ GREECE’S PERPLEXITIES” 


S1r,—In the issue of May 12th The Spectator published an article under 
the heading “ Greece’s Perplexities,” which is one of the best published 
by any review or newspaper since the Greek crisis began. The author 
shows a profound knowledge of Greek affairs. Obviously the most urgent 
problem facing Greece today is the liberation of the country now ravaged 
by Germans and Bulgarians. But immediately the liberation has been 
achieved, and the country has settled down to reorganise its government 
and administration, a first-class political problem will face the Greek 
people. This is the problem of the return of King George and the choice 
between monarchy and republic. This issue, as the correspondent points 
out, is dormant for the moment. It is, however, dormant only in so far 
as the King has seen himself compelled, for the time being, to keep in 
the background. Promises have been made by him and in various other 
quarters that he would comply with the will of the people in Greece, but 
he has never uncompromisingly given the vital promise he has been 
repeatedly asked to give that he would not return fo Greece unless asked 
to resume his functions as King after a plebiscite had formally shown 
that the people wanted him back. Had this promise been given in time 
the present crisis in Greek affairs, which has been simmering for over 4 
year, could have been easily averted. 

To the British public it seems difficult to understand that the position 
of a King should be liable to such uncertainties, because it always thinks 
in terms of its own monarchy ; but there can be no comparison between 
the monarchial institutioa of this country and a monarchy of the kind 
existing in Greece. There, an imported dynasty, scarcely three generatiens 
old, having no deep roots in the country, has never succeeded in making 
itself one with the people over which it was called to reign. The 
consequence has been that, in order to secure its position, the present 
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King’s father had to sponsor a special “royalist party,” through which 
he tried to influence internal politics. This party was inherited by 
King George. In consequence they antagonised the other political 
parties in the country, and the clashes between these parties and the royal 
party reacted inevitably on the sovereign himself. On top of all this 
King George, unpopular as he was even when he had returned to Greece 
after a twelve years’ exile, pledged his royal word that he would attempt 
gothing against the constitutional rights of the Greek people and then, 
aen months later, broke his pledge and the oath he had given to the 
eonstitution. Pretexting the inconclusive results of a general election, 
he set up, in connivance with his friend General Metaxas, the worst 
dictatorship Greece has seen in modern times, founded on a purely 
Fascist-Nazi model, with all its paraphernalia of suppression of liberties 
and police-based authority. 

In spite of the war and its tremendous sufferings, Greece will never 
forget this breach of faith on the part of its Sovereign, whatever pretext 
he may invoke to justify it. Therefore, and having in mind the inexplicable 
support given to him by the British Government, the Greeks distrust the 
King and fear that he will try to return to Greece before any kind of 
plebiscite has been held. This would be forcefully opposed by the 
everwhelming majority of the people and lead to serious disorders. Even 
should the King see himself compelled to abdicate in favour of his brother, 
the Crown Prince, it is unthinkable that the Greek people, after what 
they have suffered through the Germans, could accept as Queen a 
German princess. 

Perhaps the worst aspect of the Nazi-Fascist dictatorships is the suppres- 
sion of every kind of liberty, especially of political liberty. The heavy 
lid of totalitarian methods was clamped down on Greek public life, and 
interrupted and brutally suppressed the political evolution of the country, 
preventing the rise of new elements which would otherwise have come 
to the fore through the normal functioning of free parliamentary institu- 
tions. The truth of this may be found in the fact that after the death of 
General Metaxas, King George could find no political leaders to whom 
he could entrust or who would accept the task of forming a new Ministry, 
and had to fall back on a banker without political support. After the 
latter’s suicide, the King even attempted to be his awn Prime Minister (!), 
and, failing this, called in yet another banker, who proved a dismal failure 
and brought about the crisis which has so deeply shaken the political 
life of Greece. The monarchial regime has definitely failed to be the 
stabilising factor in Greek political life which it was intended to be when 
it was first established. 


The Greeks have been reproached for their insistence at the present 
moment on the question of the eventual return of King George. But it 
is, after all, the most important matter for the future political structure 
of their country, and certainly more important than much post-war 
planning now being done in other countries at this moment when, as we 
are told, the greatest crisis of the war still lies ahead of us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A GREEK IN ENGLAND. 


THE FILM IN EDUCATION 


Sir—In his letter of May sth Mr. Bell ends, instead of begins, with the 
vitally important point regarding the film in education—that it must 
propound a technique of its own instead of follownig the technique of the 
commercial cinema. That technique will be governed, ostensibly, by the 
age-group.of the pupils and the age-group of the pupils will determine 
whether the film be silent or sound. Broadly speaking, sound film should 
not supplant the silent film before a pupil is in its teens since, up to that 
stage, the teacher is to the pupil-mind the fountain of all knowledge. 
Even in the teens the merits of the use of sound film are debatable since 
the commentary is directed to a certain level of intelligence and it purpose 
would appear to be limited to highly specialised education and to informa- 
tional background. Whether post-war film education will work out that 
way will depend to a large extent on teachers themselves, for the practising 
teacher knows best what is wanted for his or her class, but in few 
instances knows how—or has the incentive to know how—to tackle the 
making of a film. The fault lies with our Universities, our Central 
Institutions and, in Scotland at least, our Training Colleges in their ‘utter 
disregard of the importance of the film medium. Mr. Anstey envisages 
farmed-out State subsidy and State control with the alternative of com- 
mercial exploitation for the production of teaching films. In practice 
beth of these would probably’ mean the same thing and neither answers 
the question of where the teacher is going to come in. 

Subsidy there must be and control, too, to prevent needless duplication 
of subject matter, but the films should be made by teachers, where 
necessary, with commercial assistance. Here, in Ayrshire, the Production 
Group ef the Scottish Educational Film. Association is subsidised by an 
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annual grant from a Trust fund to produce experimental films and films 
reflecting the county. In three years twenty-five films, mostly in colour, 
have been made, ranging from wayside flowers to county services. These 
films were made by teachers for direct teaching in the classroom. As 
such the results have been hailed by practising teachers in the West of 
Scotland. Is there any insuperable reason why this pattern should not 
be repeated all over the country?—Yours, &c., ARTHUR J. NELSON, 

Convener, The Production Group. S.E.F.A. (Ayrshire Branch). 

6 Hilary Crescent, Ayr. 


THE CONTRASTS OF AMERICA 


Sir,—I am not surprised that Mr. F. Fenton Prickett questions my 
statement regarding the proportion of wholly British blood in the 
American population, but I believe it to be accurate, although I cannot 
now quote my authority for it. It was, however, American. The propor- 
tion of wholly British stock—that is citizens who have descended from 
father and mother who were British—is very small. There are vast areas 
of population in the United States, mostly in the Middle West and South, 
who have no British blood in their veins. The Middle West stock is 
mainly German, Scandinavian, Polish and Italian in origin, while in 
New York the Jewish and Irish elements predominate. 

I have visited cities where the majority of the population were German 
or Polish (Buffalo and Rochester, for instance) and where some of the 
newspapers were printed in those languages. Only in the New England 
States is any large proportion of the population British by descent. The 
great majority is a very mixed race but the resulting product is one of 
the finest in the world. It is an error, however, to think that the British 
people have made any large contribution, except in the traditions which 
influence the outlook of nearly all American citizens.—Yours sincerely, 

ANGUS WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. ’ 


DOCTORS’ FINANCE 


S1r,—The article “ Doctors’ Finance” in the issue of May 19th should 
cause some scientists to ponder on the status and salary of their profes- 
sion. May I put forward the case of a group of workers, working on 
subjects almost medical except they are concerned with organisms non- 
human from most points of view? I refer to research and advisory 
workers in applied biology and veterinary science. They are now con- 
cerned with human welfare on two points. If nutrition is connected with 
health, they make the greater supply of proper foodstuffs possible ; and 
they are taking over vermin control in slums and malarial control overseas 
from the medical services. 

The necessary training is four years’ study for a B.Sc.(Special), or a 
similar diploma, with first- or second-class honours, and then two years’ 
research study to submit for a Ph.D. What is the salary that may be 
expected after three years’ experience in temporary jobs? The “ plums,” 
which are few, are £1,000-£1,200, a good average £800 and a poor average 
£600 ; in all cases the figures are the final steady salary, and a super- 
annuation fund assures a pension. 

Their work is: (1) research with some teaching at a University, 
(2) research and advisory work at a research institute, and (3) full-time 
advisory work. 

Are these salaries equitable with the 1935 net average expected earnings 
of a G.P. of £1,200, or is the G.P. in a profession whose remuneration 
is above the recognised average for men of similar status ?—Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN MARSHALL. 

100 Nithdale Road, Plumstead, S.E. 18. 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


Sir,—In his recent review of the transport situation, Mr. Noel-Baker 
said: “I wish I could say that a master plan for the organisation of 
national transport was being prepared. But a long and careful technical 
study of each individual form of transport is required before they could 
begin to consider a general plan.” But, nothwithstanding the fact that 
it has now been in existence for over twenty years, it is surprising that 
the Ministry of Transport people do not seem, even yet, to have the 
smallest idea of how to solve their problem. 

The solution of the transport problem is, however, really quite simple— 
probably the reason why it receives scant consideration! Instead of 
continuing to incur an enormous waste in time, labour and money in 
patching up archaic outworn railway trucks—practically all of which are 
stopped for repairs on nearly every round trip (vide’ Royal Commission 
reports)—the Ministry should order a wholesale building of ordinary 
and self-discharging 40-ton, 50-ton or 60-ton trucks, fitted with automatic 
couplings. These vehicles are much more easily built than tanks, and 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Great Leader 


Silent, William of 
By C. V. Wedgwood. 





Nassau, Prince of Orange, 


(Cape. 18s.) 


William the 
1533-1584. 


Tue Dutch revolt against Philip II of Spain, one of Modern Europe’s 
most complex and poetic sagas, can bear a considerable amount of 
re-telling. The story supplied twenty-six-year-old Goethe with a 
romantic and libertarian backcloth for his Egmont and, fifteen years 
later, with a defence of the machinery of settled government. In the 
nineteenth century, John Motley, haunting the Grand Palace at 
Brussels, found that the subject “has taken me up and absorbed 
me into itself.” Like many Americans of his age, he saw William 
as another Washington leading a Holy, Protestant, and Democratic 
Crusade, which foreshadowed the revolt of the thirteen colonies. 
His partiality was crude, but it infused The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic with a lively hatred of oppression and with a sombre- 
poetry of the “Up Lord and disappoint them” kind 

Miss Wedgwood’s biography shows greater historical caution and 
sense of complexity. She does not describe a Manichaean episode— 
the Armies of light warring against black villainy—nor fill the reader 
with Inquisitorial horrors. The struggle, as she sees it, was not a 
simple one between aristocrats and traders, Catholics and 
Reformed Religion. Protestants were outnumbered even in Holland 
and Zealand, the most dogged centres of resistance, and in the early 
days of the revolt “ such nationalist feeling as there was centred round 
the nobility.” Moreover, the men of the Netherlands did not see 
themselves as a small oppressed people, but as living in the market 
and centre of the world, with buildings, manufactures and arts which 
enabled them to despise the Spaniards as fanatical and gloomy 
upstarts. Like Dr. Tillyard, Miss Wedgwood reminds one how 
mediaeval the sixteenth century still.-was and how much William 
was hampered by traditional respect for the Law and the Lord’s 
Anointed and by the local particularism of the Netherlands—“ a land 
with no semblance of unity, in which the nobility had been quarrelling 
with the merchants, the burghers with the artisans, the cities with 
the countryside, and the trades with each other, for as long as anyone 
could remember.” Yet, “this disunited country was paradoxically 
united in its love for its own disunity. That was the element of 
union, the common respect of all for the time-honoured particularities 
of their neighbours.” 

William’s achievement, as the present biography shows, was to 
share and foster this respect. He contrived to fight a desperate war 
against an authoritarian Government without imitating its methods, 
at a time when popular rights were decaying in Europe, and to 
remain compassionate in an age of “thin sectarian hatred.” Even 
as a young officer of seventeen, when his anxiety and ability to please 
would almost have satisfied Lord Chesterfield, he excused himself 
from tracing one of his corporals who had indiscreetly criticised the 
Regent. He was not doctrinally squeamish: like Henry of Navarre, 
he changed his outward religion for reasons of state and may well 
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have agreed with Montaigne that it was overvaluing one’s own 
conjectures to burn a man for their sake. 

Good men are notoriously hard to depict, and it is especially 
difficult to find the motives of a discreet man of action living in a 
cut-throat world who wrote no memoirs and only rarely explained 
what he did. This biography succeeds because Miss Wedgwood 
so obviously cares for the truth and for good writing. In some ways 
her description of William as “ belonging in spirit to an earlier, more 
generous and more cultured age” might be applied to herself as 3 
historian. In the nineteenth centufy it was, perhaps, more common 
than it is today for serious English historians to choose European 
subjects, as she does, to write about people rather than institutions, 
and to interlace diplomatic complexities with accounts of what men 
were reading, painting and eating. 

At times it seems a pity that the footnotes have been so starkly 
reduced, presumably because of the paper-famine, and that selections 
from William’s letters and manifestos are not allowed to speak for 
themselves from an appendix. Miss Wedgwood, of course, gives 
some fascinating contemporary rapportage such as Fulk Greville’s 
description of William, sitting informally among the burghers of 
Delft, and, for more of this, some readers would willingly forgo 4 
few of the rather pre-digested passages—e.g., Juliana’s maternal 
worries and “the joyous notes of the horn” at Chantilly. 

PHOEBE POoL, 


There Are Still Ways to Live 


(Gollancz. 9s.) 


Both missionary work and Burma were in Dr. Seagrave’s blood. 
His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather and many of his 
mother’s forbears had been Burma missionaries. He was born in 
Burma and spoke Karen before he spoke English. His earliest 
hero was a gigantic and adventurous medical missionary. At the 
age of five he knew what he wanted to te and has never repented. 
But he is obviously—at the moment he is a colonel in the American 
Army—a missionary of an extremely unorthodox and jovial type; 
and he must have occasioned the worthy society that employed 
him as much perplexity as long ago was occasioned to another 
society by George Borrow. At the age of twelve he went back 
to America, where he helped to pay for his education by acting as 
a waiter, a librarian, and a corrector of examination papers; and at 
the age of twenty-four, with a wife and baby, a few surgical instru- 
ments, an immense fund of hope and energy and an entire disregard 
for money as an object for personal accumulation, he returned to 
Burma. He was assigned to Namkham in the north, then four 
days’ journey by carrier and on foot across the mountains from 
Bhamo but already, in 1922, at the head of a mud track—it was 
littke more—with bamboo bridges, feeling its way from Lashio to 
China and presently to become world-famous as the Burma Road. 
There were no hospitals where surgical operations could be pet- 
formed nearer than Bhamo, Lashio 150 miles to the south, Kunming 
600 miles to the north-east and—via jungle trails—Mandalay and 
Maymyo 300 miles to the south-west. But there was a hospital at 
Namkham, the hospital that they had been dreaming about 
When they arrived, they found a small ram-shackle building, its 
rotten floors stained with blood, pus and medicines, and containing 
twenty beds completely bare of furnishing, nineteen of which were 
empty. Small wonder that the two young people, on their first 
night, were reduced to sobbing in each other’s arms. 

But they were neither of them of the stuff to sob for long. 
Within three months, Seagrave had taught himself the Shan 
language and his wife had made the beginnings of a vegetable 
garden. Not long afterwards a patient strayed in with a condition 
demanding a major operation. Seagrave tackled it successfully, 
his wife, under his tuition, giving the anaesthetic ; and so the work 
began. Seagrave found himself faced with operations that he 
had never even seen. “The night before performing them, he tells 
us, he spent many hours reading them up, was then profusely 
sick, and was still suffering from nausea when he undertook them the 
next morning. But he had taken the hurdles and this phase soon 
passed. Next came thé training of nurses—the girls, as he always 
affectionately calls them—Karen, Shan, Kachin, who had to be 
taught de novo, beginning at their own personal cleanliness. But 
before long they could do both minor and major dressings 
give intra-venous injections with an accuracy and delicacy some- 
times exceeding his own. There were many,other things that he had 
to teach both them and himself, including“the driving of 


Burma Surgeon. By Gordon S. Seagrave. 
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hand cars,.and later lorries and ambulances, over roads with a 
six-inch clearance between their wheels and the edge of a precipice. 
It is to be gathered that he had little time, and perhaps use, for 
dogmatic theology and it is certain that he was not easily shocked 
by anything but the physical misery with which he and his wife 
and the girls had to cope unaided. But within six years, thanks 
largely to a generous present from America, they had built, chiefly 
with their own hands, a stone hospital with a hundred beds—he 
and his wife lorrying building materials all the way from_Lashio— 
and had established subsidiary dispensaries in the jungle. He had 
accustomed himself to travel all night and operate all day, some- 
times in the throes of neglected malaria. He had climbed 6000-{cet 
mountains to attend difficult confinements. He had fought plague 
and prejudice, with occasional relaxations into sing-songs, in which 
his nurses played an enthusiastic part; and in 1937, when he and 
his wife returned from a well-earned spell of leave in America, he 
found his beloved Namkham a place of growing importance. 
Owing to the China Japan “incident”, the Burma Road was being 
urgently pressed forward from both ends and was already motorable 
for another fifty miles beyond Namkham. Not long afterwards 
some American engineers, driven from China, decided to build 
an aircraft factory in the neighbourhood. They built a hospital near 
it for their staff, and Seagrave took a parental charge of this at 
their request. Coolies and drivers from the Road were added to 
his never-too-many responsibilities. But the sing-songs and the 
jokes went on, even under the now approaching shadow of war. 

This came to the valley in the shape of Japanese bombers 
attacking the aircraft factory and, from _ thence onward, Dr. 
Seagrave’s book is the continuous story of an epic courage and 
resource in the face of ever-increasing odds and handicaps. Owing 
to*illness his wife and young children had to be sent to India and 
thence to America. But he and his nurses—ulumately attached to 
General Stilwell’s forces—continued to give their valiant and indis- 
pensable aid to all and sundry. Crowding into slit-trenches during 
air-attacks, they operated in improvised tents or in the open. During 
the great retreat, and the confused fighting of the early Burma 
campaign, they spent long hours on foot, often without food, 
sometimes stricken with malaria, threading jungles and fording 
rivers, to rally at the end of them and spend further long hours 
operating, dressing, interpreting, and arranging for the transport 
of ill and wounded—men and women, soldiers, refugees, from a 
score of different races. 

One word in conclusion. Fastidious readers may be tempted, 
perhaps, to lay this book aside because of its occasional rather naive 
facetiousness. “Eric was out burying Chinese all afternoon. It 
was ‘high’ time ”—is an example. But they are hereby implored 
not to. ; This is a book to be read for its substance not its style. 
When the Burma Road and its tributaries are an accepted part 
of local civilisation, it will be an authentic document for the future 
historian of the retreat from Burma in the second world war. But 
above all it is the authentic saga of an endlessly gallant, more than 
capable, and great-hearted American surgeon and his wife. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 
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India After Cripps 
India Since Cripps. By Horace Alexander. (Penguin Special. 9d.) :: 


Mr. ALEXANDER was the head of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
which rendered such excellent service in the Bengal famine. He 
here endeavours to explain the underlying motives of the Indian 
National Congress, and especially of his friend Mr. Gandhi, with’ 
regard to the Cripps mission and its sequel. Mr. Alexander thinks 
that by refusing to entrust Congress with the conduct of the war 
we created a sense of bitterness and frustration which found igs 
expression in the rebellion of August, 1942. But if we had yielded: 
what would have been the result? If Mr. Gandhi’s counsels had) 
prevailed, India would have disbanded her armies and embarked op 
a fantastic project of resistance “by means other than slaughter,” 
Nehru and his faction, on the other hand, would have organised 7 
scheme of purely passive defence which would have merely exposed 
India’s helpless millions to a repetition of the unspeakable horrors 
of Malaya and Burma. 

Mr. Alexander is anxious to clear his hero of the two charges of 
being pro-Japanese and of being responsible for the atrocities of the 
August rebellion. As regards the first, Mr. Alexander forgets the 
discovery of a draft of a resolution in the Mahatma’s own hand- 
writing, to the effect that, if India were free, her first step would be 
to make peace with Japan. As regards the second, Mr. Alexander 
would have us believe that Mr. Gandhi’s threat to “go to the 
extremest limit,” and his exhortations “to do and die,” were not 
really incitements to violence. The point is that they were certainly 
understocd as such by his followers, who responded by organising 
a campaign of sabotage and murder which did more damage than 
would have been inflicted by a Japanese commando. 

As regards the future, Mr. Alexander does not comment on Mr, 
Gandhi's cynical proposal to leave the country to “ God or anarchy,” 
and allow the rival factions “to fight like dogs,” which provoked 
such a horrified protest from Mr. Rajagopalachari. Nor does he seem 
tc be aware of Professor A. V. Hill’s solemn warning that India’s 
factor of safety is very low, and if people go on bickering about! 
politics instead of getting on with the things that really. matter, 
appalling disaster will quickly follow. H. G. RAWLINSON. 


Hicher Education in a Democracy 


Breaking the Academic Lock Step: The Development of Honors 
Work in American Colleges and Universities. By Frank 
Aydelotte. (Harpers. $2.50.) . 

Dr. AYDELOTTE’S title is not appetising, and it may well. put off 

many readers who would profit by seeing some of their own pro- 

blems in an American setting. Formally, Dr. Aydelotte promises 
no more than to make a survey of the extent to which tutorial 
teaching and honours examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
type have been adopted in the United States. He reports on his 
own experience as President of Swarthmore and on the results of 
a survey made by members of the Swarthmore faculty. This part 
of the study is interesting and was well worth making. But far 
more interesting is the general discussion of the. place in a demo- 
cratic educational system of special teaching for the exceptionally 
gifted and for those below mediocrity. They both suffer in the 
standard American college ‘and high school, yet to cater openly 
for the first class is to risk the charge of being “ undemocratic,” 
and to cater openly for the second is to be “ undemocratic” in 
another way, for it involves the admission that there are many 
students and schoolboys who have a valid claim in a democratic 
society to higher education, yet who cannot keep up with the pace 
set by the average. Our own educational system already has its 
share of the second class, and the movement of educational policy 
is towards increasing their numbers. The exceptionally gifted are 
well enough catered for in the English system, but at great expense 
and with some disregard of the dangers of early specialisation. So 

English teachers in universities and in schools, as well as English 

parents and children, have an interest in problems that American 

experience throws a good deal of light on. 

America is much richer than England and the tradition of spend- 
ing money on education is deeper rooted, but there is a good deal 
of direct, and even more of indirect, evidence in this book of the 
reluctance to spend enough money, or money and effort, to make! 
practically universal secondary education effective. Running 
through Dr. Aydelotte’s discussion of secondary education in 
America is the conviction that American high schools do not teach 
well enough or hard enough. That means that colleges have 
do a lot of what is really school work, and that in turn means that 
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graduate schools have, or think they have, to impose what is, at 
best, college discipline on theoretically mature students doing 
advanced work. Oxford and Cambridge may take heart at the 
verdict in favour of their unorganised system of research training, 


quately trained in his undergraduate days 

But Dr. Aydelotte’s main business is not with the high schools 
or graduate schools, but with the colleges. Their 
come from conservatism, from complacency, from the absence of 
any real national standard, but also from inadequate financial re- 
sources, from an under-estimation of the importance of teaching, 
from the belief that it can be organised on an assembly-line system 
or entrusted to part-time Ph.D. candidates. In general, Dr. Ayde- 
lotte sees the remedy in an adoption of the Oxford tutorial system, 
but the impression of uncritical admiration given in the first chapter 
or two soon wears off. Dr. Aydelotte, a distinguished product of 
the system, is too wise a man for that. What he aims at is an 
adjustment of the curriculum to the serious needs of the students, 
allowance being made for their capacity. The dangers of pre- 
cocity, of isolating the talented, of boring the mediocre ; the rela- 
tion of the curriculum to the future life-work of the student and 
to the society in which he and the life-work have to develop ; 
these are basic problems. Many of the ways in which they reveal 
themselves here are peculiarly American. We haven’t to worry 
about the prestige of the fraternities, and we have not yet lost 
the advantages of national standards, although the Norwood Com- 
mittee may soon put us back into the bad American system in 
which school and college records mean very little. But all the basic 
problems are ours, too. What is needed for educational advance is 
critical and informed enthusiasm. Here it is in abundance. 

D. W. Brocan. 


however hard it may be on the student who has not yet been ade- 


Fiction 
Crab Apple Jelly. By Frank O’Connor. (MacMillan. 
The Long Ago and Other Stories. By Mary Lavin. 
9s. 6d.) 


THESE two volumes of short stories—both by Irish writers—come 
as a very distinct relief in the present long stretch of fictional dull- 
ness. Mr. O’Connor has long been an expert in the short story 
form, for which he has a marked and seductive talent; and he is by 
now so much at home in it that he is entering the dangerous phase 
of actually being too easy to read, so smooth and suave of accom- 
plishment as almost at times to make no greater impression on us 
than a passing ripple of pleasure. He has always had a great eye 
for the makings of a story, and he can move into his theme and 
carry it along with a virile naturalness which, when he is in his best 
form, can truly be. called magnificent. But technique, and also that 
wisdom which counsels a writer to work rigidly and solely within 
the bounds of what his whole spirit knows by heart, can conceivably 
become dangerous to their happiest possessor ; and there is a point 
at which the concealment of art must threaten the vitality, the memor- 


7s. 6d.) 
(Michael Joseph. 
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ability of the work of art. Mr. O’Connor never chooses a bad or 
sentimental theme ; we can see a living, individual truth in each 
of his ideas—but sometimes in this volume we have to look thore 
closely for it than of old, for he is getting into a trick of surface. 
finish which blurs what lies belpw, and in one or two cases IMpoOses 
a really sticky sentimentality on matter which should have beep 
allowed to hold decorously to itself. It is the expert’s danger—of 
being too deft at forcing his ideas into his own easiest manner. And 
I suggest that in such stories as Song Without Words and The Grand 
Vizier’s Daughters, in this collection, Mr. O’Connor has fallen badly 
into his own trap. In the long story which concludes the book, 
The Mad Lomasneys, too, I feel a conflict between conception and 
execution, as of the latter seeking to escape the consequences of the 
former, and I am unable therefore to feel truth resolved in it, though 
I believe I see, far-off and blurred, the shape of the true idea. But 
it is impossible to read Mr. O’Connor’s dialogue without delight; 
he uses a local Anglo-Irish patois with close fidelity indeed, but he 
so infuses each phrase with the character of its speaker, and rifts 
it so deep with the lyricism and wild humour of his own mind that 
it becomes a very rich, poetic medium, charged with greatness. At 
least three of these stories are as good as any he has written—-which js 
saying a great deal; Bridal Night is superb and deeply original; 
The Star That Bids The Shepherd Fold is a very delicate and shrewd 
piece of mockery, and Old Fellows is a wonderfully balanced passage 
of farce and pathos—perhaps the best thing in the book. 

Miss Lavin, whose first volume of stories, Tales from Bective 
Bridge, won last year’s James Tait Black Memorial Prize, is, as this 
second collection, The Long Ago, demonstrates, a writer of remark- 
able but still uneven talent. At her best her manner is distinguished 
by gravity and by a curiously passionate formality which she im- 
poses upon themes of Irish lower middle-class life, which it is clear 
she understands very fully, especially in its relation to the Catholic 
Church and the idea of death. She has, too, an interesting pictorial 
sense, and, as she shows in The Young Girls, much skill in evoking 
fluidity of scene or mood. She betrays uncertainty sometimes in her 
distribution of emphasis, and in passages of over-elaboration, and she 
does not always know when she has stated her theme. But at her 
best, as in The Will, The Cup of Tea and Grief, she proves herself 
a writer of high distinction, who can search deep into the crazes and 
conflicts of ordinary life, and light it up so that we remember and 


ponder her vision of it. 
Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Fleet Street Blitzkrieg Diary. By Gordon Robbins. (Benn. §s.) 


A BRIEF factual diary means most to those whom it reminds of 
their own past experiences; those who knew London under the 
bombardments between September, 1940, and May, 1941, will most 
appreciate this faithful record of the blitzkrieg (not Blitz, please) 
in Fleet Street. But there is so keen a sense of events occurring and 
impending in this day-to-day narrative that any reader will catch 
something of the atmosphere of those days of efficient improvisation 
in which newspapers and publishing houses managed to get out their 
publications, though printing establishments were apt to disappear 
in a night, and the arrival of a staff was a matter of good luck 
Night after night some adjoining land-mark was blown sky-high o 
collapsed in flames, or some printer working for Mr. Robbins’ fim 
(Benn Brothers) survived or succumbed to a crisis, and the author ia 
his matter-of-fact way describes how he and his staff, like theit 
rivals in Fleet Street, found ways of bringing out their journals 
An enlightening fact which emerges is that everyone in Fleet Street 
helped everyone else—it was in no small degree thanks to thi 
camaraderie that readers of daily and weckly journals all ovet 
Britain seldom lacked their favourite periodicals, manufactured if 
that part of London which was among the hardest hit. Mr. Robbins 
has wisely left his record as he wrote it down at the time. 





Your — and Mine. By C. H. Gardiner. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

Far too much rural planning is based on theory and designed 
people who have no working knowledge of our countryside. Sud 
a charge cannot be made against the suggestions here put fi 

by Mr. Gardiner. He is a countryman (of the West Country) 
and, although he calls himself a “layman,” it is clear that hi 
work is of a kind that makes him closely familiar with most aspects 


of rural life, from farming to religion, and from the work of 
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examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Mr. W. H. A. LAwrENCE presided at the annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Limited, in Johannesburg on May 17th.. After reviewing the year’s 
operations, he said that the total profit had been £2,638,747. Dividends 
had absorbed £895,909, provision for taxation had amounted to £1,606,131, 
capital expenditure had accounted for £105,016, and further provision 
made in respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding liability had been £45,588. 

Expenditure on capital account had been mainly in respect of an air 
cooling plant at No. 17 shaft. That plant had been completed during the 
year and brought into commission with beneficial effects in the under- 
ground workings connected with the shaft. 

The drop in tonnage milled had been due to the acute shortage of 
native labour, which had seriously hampered operations at the mine and 
which continued at the present time. In conformity with the general 
policy followed by the gold mining industry to conserve essential stores 
to the fullest possible extent, development carried out during the year 
had been again on a much reduced scale. The total had amounted to 
36,109 feet, which had been an increase of 1,683 feet compared with the 
previous year’s figure but which represented a drop of 79,951 feet com- 
pared with the footage developed in 1941. The bulk of the work had 
been carried out on the Main Reef Leader, where disclosures remained 
satisfactory, the total payable ore developed amounting to 804,100 tons 
of an average value of 6.1 dwt. per ton. 

The available ore reserve had been re-estimated at December 3Ist, 
1943, to be 14,809,600 tons of an average value of 4.8 dwt. over a stoping 
width of 44.6 inches. Compared with the position a year previously 
there had been a decrease in the available reserve of 2,381,700 tons, the 
value being unchanged and the width 0.4 inch higher. Owing to the 
reduction in the scale of development, the ore reserve position could no 
longer be considered to be entirely satisfactory and it would be necessary 
to increase development footage very considerably as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income tax 
had been payable by the company had remained unchanged throughout 
the year. As from January Ist, 1943, however, the special contribution, 
which was based on taxable income before deduction of redemption 
allowance and any tax loss brought forward from a previous year, had 
been increased from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent. 

Since the close of the period under review the report of the Witwaters- 
rand Mine Natives Wages Commission had been published and 
shareholders would no doubt be aware that the Government had not 
accepted in full the recommendations made by the Commission, but 
nevertheless had decided that as from April Ist, 1944, certain increases 
should be made in the wages paid to mine native labourers. Briefly, the 
increases amounted to fivepence per shift for natives employed under- 
ground and fourpence per shift for natives employed on the surface, with 
payment of time and a half for all overtime and Sunday work. Since 
January Ist, 1940, the gold mining companies had been obliged to pay 
to the Government a gold realisation charge, and since September Ist, 
1940, that charge had remained fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The Govern- 
ment had now decided to place in a pool the sums thys collected from 
the industry during the year ending March 31st, 1945, and to distribute 
those funds amongst individual mining companies in proportion to their 
share of the increased cost of the industry in respect of native wages. 
It was hoped that the amount thus made available would be sufficient 
to meet practically the whole of the industry’s additional direct burden. 

In order to conserve paper stocks the report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would not be circulated to shareholders. -Copies could be 
obtained, however, on application to the head office in Johannesburg or 
to the London office. 

At the end of the year 423 employees of the company had been on full- 
time military service with the armed forces, and in addition the mine had 
continued to carry out its share of munitions production. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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486 THE 
councils to the problems of village sanitation. Moreover, he has 
humour and knows a good country tale when he hears it. His 
book begins with a brief view of the English village as it was ; 
on to give a first-hand picture of it as it is today (or was 
before the war); and conc'udes with a most 1easonable plea for 
certain changes which shall make the English village once again 
“the nursery and the life blood of the nation.” 


goe 
BUCS 


If anything, Mr. Gardiner is perhaps inclined to rate the village 
amenities of today too high ; certainly it is still far from true in 
East Anglia, for instance, that the collection of refuse is prevalent 
in most villages ; and his generous attitude towards country "bus 


services is by no means generally merited. Nor is it true, by and 
large, that the increased attention to agriculture in wartime has 
resulted in a revival of the farm hand’s “pride of craft.” As a 


chief reception officer, however, he has some pertinent things to 
say about the effects of evacuation; and it is good tu hear him 
plead for the post-war return of a regional system of broadcasting. 
In fact, Mr. Gardiner has many salutary things to say; and the 
implication of most of them is that what is needed most of all, in 
every branch of rural planning, is a more abundant sense of 
responsibility towards the land and those who live by it. 


Harbour Pilotage and the Handling and Mooring of Ships. By 


R. A. B. Ardley. 12s. 6d.) 

It seems scarcely credible that many volumes on the complicated 
practice of handling ships have not already been written. Chapters 
are included in this seamanship book and that, but nothing has 
appeared to compare with this detailed, almost scientific, study of 
the factors that influence the manoeuvrability of screw-driven ships. 
Lieutenant-Commander Ardley’s book becomes at once the standard 
work on the subject: until new methods are found of propelling 
ships (jet-propulsion, variable-pitch screws, who knows?), there can 
hardly be cause to write another. The handling of ships is a matter 
for theoretical study as well as personal experience ; the latter 1s 
so very hard to come by until a seaman gets his first command. 
To wait until then before broaching the subject is clearly folly ; 
self-confidence and a “good eye” are seldom adequate by them- 
selves and are certainly not attributes possessed by all. An under- 
standing of the reasons how and why is essential before correct 
decisions can be made; young officers have little opportunity to 
practise, and ships are expensive things for experiments when a 
simple misjudgement can cause such consequences. Surely ship- 
handling is a subject for careful study before venturing to try one’s 
hand. Whatever manoeuvre may confront a captain taking his ship 
to a strange harbour, and whatever difficulties may be caused by 
wind, stream, bad trim, shallow water and confined space, this book 
with its explanations and diagrams will discuss the problem and 
supply the answer. Seamen who hope one day to command their 
own vessels will find it worthy of the closest examination, and even 
experiencéd sea captains may be grateful to refresh their memories 
in its learned pages. 


(Faber and Faber. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


It may be for want of heart, but it will certainly not be for way 
of thought, if our post-war arrangements in the economic and 
financial fields fail to provide the right sort of basis for trad 
expansion on sound lines. Full and free discussion of the new 
international currency plan has not brought to light any serioy 
defects either from the technical or the more general standpoint; 
international trade and investment policy are now receiving inter. 
sive study in their turn on the expert plane ; and there is no lack 
of ideas for ensuring not merely the recovery but the saner condug 
of Britain’s internal trade after the war. Of the steadily growing 
number of contributions to the study of post-war world trade, one 
of the most impressive is that just issued by a strong sub-committee 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. Headed by Mr 
Arthur R. Guinness, the merchant banker, this committee includg 
fifty-two leading industrialists of the thinking type. In relation t 
overseas trade policy after the war the report faces frankly the choice 
open to Great Britain of seeking expansion through curreng 
depreciation, export subsidies and bilateral agreements, or putting 
its faith in improving productive and selling efficiency and working 
for expansion of world trade and production in general. It is good 
to s¢e hard-headed business men taking the view that the fint 
line of action offers only problematical chances of success, even 
in the short run, and that in the long run it is bound to be self- 
defeating. The signatories of this report take their stand on the 
pursuit of the bolder policy based on good neighbourliness and the 
strengthening of international confidence. They recognise, however 
that the United Nations and, above all, London and Washington, 
will need to give a positive and unambiguous lead before the 
war ends. 


MARKS AND SPENCER RESULTS 


Underlying the continued strength of the stock markets is not 
merely an abundance of money and high investment morale, even 
in face of the coming military trials, but the steady accumulation 
ot evidence of prosperity over a wide range in British industry. 
While most of the iacreases in dividends have, rather noticeably, 
been announced by medium-sized and small concerns, many of the 
larger undertakings report a modest improvement in their net earn- 
ings which has enabled them to maintain their dividend rates with 
comparative ease. Even a chain stores undertaking like Marks and 
Spencer, which has had to face continuing limitation of supplies 
and the restricting influences of rationing, has succeeded ir raising 
its met profits for the year to March 31st from £1,457,467 
£1,574,029. Provision for taxation has fallen from £863,000 
£790,000, with the result that the 35 per cent. ordinary dividend i 
maintained for the fourth successive year, while no less that 
£320,000 has been added to the carry-forward. In pre-war yean 
this company’s ordinary dividends ranged between 35 per cent. and 

24 per cent., but there was also a regular capital bonus of 10 pe 
cent. It is the expectation that in the post-war years earnings wil 
permit a resumption of distributions on the old scale that account 
for the present quotation of the 5s. “A” ordinary shares at 5% 
The shares are worth holding as a long-term investment. 


MAYPOLE DAIRY OUTLOOK 


Shareholders in the Maypole Dairy Company who have beet 
disappointed at the reduction in the dividend from 4 per cent. 0 
3 per cent. will be reassured by the hopeful tone of Sir George 
Schuster’s review accompanying the full report. He discloses that 
throughout the last quarter of 1943 and the first quarter of 1944 
sales have shown an upward trend. As to the longer-term outlook, 
he emphasises the strong liquid position and looks forward to the 
future, when more normal conditions return, with.“ cheerful com 
fidence.” A fall of £82,412 to £341,254 in the aggregate profits of 
the group for 1943 was due mainly to reduced registrations fof 
rationed goods and restricted supplies of other commodities. Evel 
so, thanks to a reduction in the taxation charge and in the provisidl 
for deferred repairs, the board could have maintained the dividend 
had it been so minded. The deferred 2s. shares, quoted arou 
2s. 3d., are yielding only 2} per cent. on the 3 per cent. dividend, 
but in good pre-war years distributions ranged between 7 per cent 
and 9 per cent. 
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IT COMPANY MEETINGS COMPANY MEETING 
NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 
SOCIETY (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
re ‘a INCREASED NEW BUSINESS 
Au ’ 
¢ trade | tye 136th annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life Insurance MR. W. H. A. LAWRENCE'S REVIEW 
he new | Society was held on May 23rd at Norwich. f ys 
Serious Sir Robert Bignold (the President), having alluded to his gratification | yy, we HA. LawreNCce, chairman, presiding at the annual meeting of 
dpoint; J in becoming President of the Society founded by his direct ancestor 136 | Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, held in Johannesburg on May 16th, 
: inten J years ago, said that the most outstanding feature of a and | said that the total profit had been £1,144.431. Dividends had absorbed 
no lack accounts was the large volume of — business os ee me . ‘_o-_s £406,875, provision for taxation had accounted for £642,939, capital 
conduat the year. The net figure of £9,471,569 represented rage acnscanem of just expenditure had amounted to £83,678 and further provision made in 
ase over £2,000,000, a notable achievement under at  atapeae > sg respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding liability had been £16,027. 
—- The Society had continued its policy of giving the fullest possible sup- Capital expenditure during the year had amounted to. {£83,678 and had 
ide, one } port to His Majesty’s Governments at home and in the Dominions by | been mainly in connexion with the sinking of No. 5A circular shaft and 
nmittee J subscribing to the various War Loans. They had invested over £1,900,000 | the provision of winding plant and other permanent equipment for it. 
by Mr, | in British Government Securities, and had been able to hand Over tO | During the year that shaft had been sunk a further 347 ft. to its final 
includes fe Treasury nearly £300,000 in peter “sat Seer Ln Se invested depth of 3,072 ft. below the thirtieth level and its equipment was now 
ation approximately the same amount in various Dominion ar oo well advanced. 
> chai The problem of investment in these days presented many di culties. The drop in tonnage milled had been due to an acute shortage of 
COKE They had kept the whole position constantly under review and were | native labour, which had seriously hampered operations at the mine and 
urrency § able to show over the whole of their funds a net return of £3 8s. 8d. per | which continued at the present time. In conformity with the general 
putting J cent. against £3 8s. 6d. per cent. for 1942. They had been able to | policy followed by the gold-mining industry to conserve essential stores 
working § invest substantial sums in carefully selected real property, giving a good | to the fullest possible extent, development carried out during the year 
is good f turn. . : ; had been again on a much reduced scale. The total had amounted to 
he first The mortality of the year had been remarkably favourable and, even | 48,155 ft., which had been 8,592 ft. less than the previous year’s figure. 
: allowing for war claims amounting to over £180,000, was below the | Satisfactory values had been disclosed on Main Reef and South Reef. 
S, €¥&l § normal expectation. ' 
be self- Their expense ratio worked out at 13.7 per cent. of the premium income AVAILABLE ORE RESERVES 
on the } of £4,600,000, against 13.6 per cent. for 1942. The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1943, had 
and the A warm welcome awaited every member of the staff who wished to | been 7,332,000 tons, of an average value of 4.5 dwt. over a stoping width 
owever, | teturn to the Society after the war, and he could not conclude without a | of 56.2 in. Compared with the previous year’s figure the available reserve 
ington, wasm tribute to the staffs at home and abroad. showed a decrease of 510,800 tons, the value being unchange@ and the 
- This Society with the old Amicable, which was absorbed nearly 80 | width 0.2 in. greater. The progressive decrease in ore reserve tonnage 
ore the years ago, had seen the collapse of three would-be European Dictators, | was liable to create a very difficult position at the mine, and it would soon 
Louis XIV, Napoleon and the Kaiser, and would, he trusted ere long, | be necessary to consider the resumption of development on a full scale. 
see the final eclipse of the fourth. The Norwich Union, which had The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income-tax 
been carried on during the past centuries by individual enterprise, looked | had been payable by the company had remained unchanged throughout 
forward now with confidence. Insurance overseas represented a valuable | the year. As from January Ist, 1943, however, the special contribution, 
18 N08 F contribution to~invisible exports, and this Society hoped to continue and which was based on taxable income before deduction of redemption 
e, even } increase its world-wide business, particularly in the great Dominions and | allowance and any tax loss brought forward from a previous year, had 
julation | other parts of the Empire. been increased from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent. 
dustry. The report was unanimously adopted. Since the close of the period under review the report of the Witwaters- 
iceably, rand —— Natives W = ee had — age | ee 
aR ment had not accepted in fu e recommendations made by the Com- 
of the INCORPORATED ACCOU NTANTS mission, but, nevertheless, had decided that as from April Ist, 1944, 
*t earn- certain increases should be made. Briefly, the increases amounted to 
es with 59th ANNUAL MEETING ey per shift for natives employes underground and fourpence per 
-| shift for natives employed the surface wit i c 
rks = Tue annual meeting of the Society of Incorporated Accountants was held | 9-half for all peed a and Snae walk op on See Se ee 
a at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London, on May 18th. Since January Ist, 1940, the gold-mining companies had been obliged 
aisiNg | Mr. Richard A. Witty, F.S.A.A. (the president), said: I have com- | to pay to the Government a gold realisation charge, and since September 
467 © § municated with members known to be prisoners of war. I am glad to | rst, 1940, that charge had remained fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The 
,000 0 § say that our examinations were held in prisoner of war camps, and it | Government had now decided to place in a pool sums thus collected from 
dend is § 8 2 tribute to British courage and to the character and tenacity of the | the industry during the year ending March 31st, 1945, and to distribute 
s that § ™en themselves that mos: of them passed. those furids among individual mining companies in proportion to their 
r vyeats |, Le tesearch committee have been engaged on matters of current and | share of the increased costs of the industry in respect of native wages. It 
an future interest, and have made valuable contributions to accountancy. | was hoped that the amount thus made available would be sufficient to 
—_ volume on the “Design of Accounts” has now been published for | meet practically the whole of the industry’s additional direct burden. 
10 p& § us by the Oxford University Press. It was considered desirable to make The report of the proceedings at the meeting would not be circulated 
igs wil § the necessary special effort to get this work through the press, and I | to shareholders. Copies of the report could be obtained, however, on 
ccouns § 2m confident that all who read it will endorse our judgement. application to the head office in Johannesburg or to the London office. 
at 598 DEMOBILISATION PROBLEMS. The report and accounts were adopted. 
A committee of the council is considering problems which must arise ; 
on demobilisation. It was necessary to deal generously with all candidates The 
~ training had suffered interruption, but at the same time to ensure, 
in the interests of the candidates themselves, that proof shall be given : 
> ‘baal of fimess for the qualification of incorporated accountant. Briefly, the GOOD-TEMPERED SHE 
“ a time spent by articled clerks in the Forces will be considered as equal 
Georg fone yeas in the case of three year articles for gradustes. i 274 1 |- Itisn’t possible to make a better 
es that ; Co aniiee IN oe reeds ‘i — oS 
f 19448 ‘During the past year some definite progress has been made in the Only the finest Sheffield steel 
yutlooky f general scheme for co-ordination in our profession. Complete agree- | 38 used for these blades, which 
to the J ment has not yet been reached, but we are still hopeful. Should those are processed by the skilled 
il cons } hopes: not be realised then we may find that oyr labours may result workers in the ‘home of the 
Meantime in a joint committee representing chartered and incorporated : ? 
= accountants in England and Wales, without the wider scheme of complete ey _~ Save ie es 
€0-ordination for the whole profession. shave an invest your shaving 
Evea Committees of the council and other members” have devoted a con- savings in War Savings Stamps. 
ovisi®l Bsiderable amount of time to matters initiated by the Government. A big , 
ividend hand has been made upon the time of council members, who have not 
around hesitated to call upon other members of the society who were particularly 
vidend, geiiied to help in the matters under review. A still bigger demand 
*r cent er ont te time and energies of our secretary, Mr. A. A. Made by George Lawr.nce Lid. of Sheffield _— 
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PERSONAL 
\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 
ts urned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. 
TAILORING WoORKS 


suits, costumes, 
List FREE.— 


Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
A! L THE FAMILY will welcome BERMALINE 
BREAD. It is very delicious, nutritious and easily 


digested Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores energy. 
Improves health. Ask Baker or write BERMALINE, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
NYONE wanting a copy of my 
second-hand books (price 1d.) should communicate 
with N. L. Bric Hut, Long Ashton, Bristol. 
P L. EA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 
‘RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price : 2s. 6d. Hutchinsons.—“ A very sane well written and 
most timely book.”” H. G. WELLS. 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 
> sure, euaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cludine Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HoOwartnHs, 473 
Crooksmoor She field, 10. Tins, Is. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s 
YOOKS. The Vicar of Kirtling, near Newmarket, 
J) would send a typed list ‘(to be returned) numbered 
and priced. He would pay carriage. 
JD URNT, torn and moth-eaten carments (except Knit- 
> wear) Invisiblyv Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BeExt INVISIBLE 
Menovers, Ltp., 73 New Bond Street. W.1. 
*‘ANCER SUFFERER. 21/44. Young man, house 
( burgled whilst he and wife in hospital, needs help 
with renewals. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
Natrona Society FoR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Chedm, Surrey. 
+ARPETS.—Call and see JOSEPH HAIM, the Oriental 
( Carpet Specialist, who ha. the finest stock of recon- 
ditioned (as new) Oriental carpets in London. Old carpets 
exchenge d, .—e~ repaired and cleaned.—JosEPH HaIM, 
MAY fair 6300. 





31, Brook , London, W.1. Tel. 

Y TAS. ¢ LOCHE » re-pav their cos: the first season, 
( av’ néefinitels They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 
double rut, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 
yea 1 — Case Trn.. +2 The Granee Chertsey. 

J INANCE. REGIONAL 


Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford » eee 
Tel 
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RITISH banks & insurance com- 
panies are not only part of the 
Empire’s financial armament, they 
are also an essential part of the 
machinery of world reconstruction. 
The ‘‘BANK-INSURANCE”’ 
Group of Trusts provides a choice of 
freely marketable investments spread 
_over the shares of selected British 
banks and insurance companies. Unit 
holders are free from personal liability 
on partly-paid shares. Trust funds 
exceed £15 million. Managers : 
Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 





Units may be bought and sold free 
of Comm. and Stamp through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. Offered prices 
and approximate yields given below: 


Bank-Units --- 18/6 38% 
(40 British Banks. Post-war recovery is 
emphasised by 44°, of the Trust fund being in- 
vested in the shares of Dominion and Colonial 
banks.) 

Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 


Insurance-Units... 
(3! British Insurance Companies. A recognised 
“hedge” against inflation rising prices 
mean in reased premium income.) 

Trustees ; Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 


Bank-Insurance Units ... 18/3 33% 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co.'s. This Trust 
combines the qualities of the above two Trusts.) 


Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Cornhill Deferred Units 10/3 23% 


(87°, Insurance, 8 Banks, 5°. Gov. stock. 
The only “* geared” Unit Trust. Appreciation 
benefits accruing to holders of Cornhill Def. 
are about double those obtainable on a simple 
investment in insurance shares.) 


Trustees : Midland Bk Ex & Trusiee Co. Ltd. 


19/3 34% 


Trustees 




















New Bond _ Street, London, wi 
REGent 5983 
* RANDLY rich, and richly grand, 
T TOM LONG Tobacco beats the band. 
] ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. 
craftmanship. 14-day service. Post or call, 
HanvsaG Company, 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
] ATS OFF TO GUY’S '—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe Appeat SECRETARY 
NDEXING of books. periodicals, 
expert. —Box 138. 
1 ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
i copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFariane (C.), 
96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
CLarKe HALL, 


Highest 


undertaken by 


The Study, 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
4 Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
pt redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 
LUPE IC PRERB SR Ot DS. 
Shall ownership of land in perpetuity be Private or 
Public 
The argument,for Chapter TEN of the Uthwatt Report 
by R. ARNOLD PRICE, Chartered Surveyor. 
Copies 7d. post free from THe Erxicat UNrIon, 
58, Chandos House, Palmer Street, S.W.1., 
or “CC W. H. Smitn & Son bookstalls.° 
| >» ' a | — The ever-increasing cost of research into 
Ve « the cause and cure of this malignant 
disease CI isa big drain on our resources, Can j3" help 
in this great work ? No single act of yours could do so 
much good to so many as a GIFT sent NOW, to SecreTARY, 
ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Rd., S.W 3. 
QTAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
. sent on appro. at Id. each. —CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 
Q! AFPORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 
‘ TORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection 
of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition. 
Hears, 196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1, 
QY BIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
ay BIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. dum 
Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854, 
be rOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 
yet sanitary comfort like town home ! ELSAN Chemi- 
NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Home and Air~ Raid Shelter. 
Thousands 


al Closet needs 
nexpensive models for 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. 








including 
Purchase Tax 


3* each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
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- 5 ey 9 BRAND BLOUSES ana Collars 
made from your own materials. Please write fog 
details to Resartus Lrp., 183-9, Queensway, London, W 2 


) oo DS, Scotch all-Wool, trom 7/- and 2 coupons per 
yard.— Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWeups, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
| YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera. 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 


in the world. Free advice and book from :—Lonpon 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, 
Mus. 4574. “ — 
TANTED. Millais’ Diving and Surface F, 
\ Ducks ; Thorburns’ British Birds; I hens 
Birds of British Isles; and other good ornithological 
books.—RAPHAEL KiNG Ltp., 28, Museum Street, W Cl. 
\ ’ANTED Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th; 
} Children’s, 10 vols. ; Chambers’ recent Highest 
prices paid.—Foy.es. 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 5660. 
TORLD SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
| one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 
details —Duttons (S), 92 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 


W "Recor TE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet — 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate W.g, 





EDUCATIONAL 

| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. wot Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent,, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D. and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est 1894), 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish Classes (E lementary 
and Advanced) by native teachers. Weekly lectures 

in Spanish. 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
A CASITA’ POSTAL ~ agg Wo COURSE. 

4 For particulars apply Box No. A.89 


OrriciAL YEAR BOoKs. 

)UBLIC and PRE ie ee aod SCHOOLS Year Book 

(Boys). By post 13s. 1d 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
9s. 1d. 

Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 

Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 
Se QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 

the’ gap between school and call- -up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, ee ring and thorough. 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6936— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. __ Egham - 241. 


CINEMA, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE, &c. 

CADEMY, Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. John Stein- 
f beck’s FORGOTTEN VILLAGE (U), (London), 
and Jean Gabin, UNDERWORLD (A), (Les Bas Fonds), 


Reason and Emotion (A). 

hie ye - “GIRL WITH THE GARDENIAS” 
4 and other recent sculpture. Paintings by J. B 

MANSON. Drawings and Paintings by JoHN Craxron. 

Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

| HOPE. Prano_ REeEcITAL, W1iGMorE Hatt, 
4 Thursday next, at 6.30 p.m. Liszt : 2nd Annee de 

Pelerinage, inclusive. Dante Sonata, new work by E, 

Maconchy, Schumann, Ireland. 
8/6, 5/-, 3/- at Hall (WEL. 2141). 

MANAGEMENT. 

\ ODERN PAINTINGS.—Open 10-5; Sat 10-1 

4 LeGcer GALLERY, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 

| Paget a JONES GALLERY. Comprehensive exhibition 

of the work of MERVYN PEAKE, Ist June-29th 
First Fioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 


LECTURES 
\ ees COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 
BLOOMSBURY SQuARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 

A Series of Lectures, followed by discussion, will be 
given at the College at 11 a.m. on Saturdays, June 17 and 
July 15. Members of the teaching profession and othen 
who are interested are cordially invited. 

June 17. “ THe CHILpREN’s THEATRE,’ 

Miss Suria Magito. 

Chairman: Mr. Michael Redgrave. 

“ Tue Report OF THE McNair Commrttss,” 
Professor F. A. Cavenagh, King’s College, 


London. 

Chairman: Mr. J. H. Simpson, Principal of 
the College of St. Mark and St. John, and 

Dean of the College of Preceptors. 
- \ YAS THE LEAGUE A FAILURE ?” Debate « 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, Friday, % 
June, 7 p.m. Speakers: Mr. VERNON Bartiett, MP, 
Mr. Bevertey Baxter, M.P., Mr. W. ARNOLD Forsts, 
Mayor Peruertck, M.P. Chairman: Rev. Dr. W. E 
Sancster, M.A. Admission Free. Westminster Branch 
League of Nations | Union. 


APPOIN’ [MENTS 


HINRICHSEN CONCERT 


June, 9-5.30. 


July 15 





YANTEEN ASSISTANTS, experienced, required i 
C Bicester, ex 77) Chester, Devonport 
Leicestershire for Y.W.C. Services Club-Canteens. 


Salaries from £80- £100 aie. according to experience. 
Write (mentioning this paper) to PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 
16, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
WECRETARY. Qualified man “offers part- time serviced 
. in London ore week-ends) as private # 
organising secretary.—Box 
W ILTSHIRE. Ex FF Cook-Caterer required 
for Y.W.C.A. Services Hut. Salary from £10 
resident, according to experience. 





installed by Local Authorities. —Write, enclosing 1d. stamp Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular 

for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Ersan Co. (Dept. Credits and Travellers’ Cheques ‘ssued. Deposits Write (mentioning this paper) to PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 

254/22), st Clapham Road London, S.W.9. for fixed periods teo:ived. 16, Great Russell Street, London, C.l. 

2 Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lto., 
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